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COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND. 






GF Three millions of the American people are in 
chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, and 

OP Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
=< !) Democratic (!!!) America every year. 

Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

IL Slave-holders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and im 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and mea- 
stealers-—a of monsters unparalicled in their as- 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

LP The existing Constitution of the United States is 
‘a convenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLD?sS! 











J. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER. 
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. aca ; 
PUGE OF OPPRESSION, 
} the New-Orleans Courier 

jSETTS AGENT 
enry Hubbard, of Pittsfield, has 
sod by the Governor of Massachusetts 
+ New-Orleans, avowed/y to protect the 
is of Massachusetts, but truly to set 
those laws which the Legislatures of 
ina and Louisiana have deemed it nec- 
nact for the protection not only of their 
nd civil rights, but of all that is nearest 
r Ai to them in social life, mothers, wives, 
uid daughters. 
ich an interference for one moment to be 
=hall the authority and sovereignty of 
‘o «et at naught? We believe that State 
r h sense of duty, and a feeling of self- 
». will all concur to resist such an im- 
of our laws. An immense mass conven- 
fanaties of the New-England States, 
nd Western States, bas been called to 
, on the 4th and Sth of January, to 
mischief for the South, and to make 
eades against our rights and our laws. 
will soon be in session, and we 


| Z 


Ought 


. ture 

. _ that the example of the legislature of 
Jina will soon be followed; and the 
tic measures will be adopted in relation 

; nportant subject. 
iowislature of South Carolina have taken 
the Massachusetts resolutions in the right 
When was a citizen of Massachusetts im- 
uterrupted in any manner in a South- 
is he obeved the laws and con- 
rood citizen? It looks as if 

| was coming to New- 


witat 29 lone 

{ vself lik 

lon. Henry Hubb 

0) cpressly to make 

» be but little doubt that such was. the in- 

the persons who devised the resolves un- 

‘ i he is appointed. The effect will be to 

ler the condition of the free people of color in 

Southern States a hundred times more deplora- 

s. But these wretched fanatics, such as 

roate and Webster, care nothing for the 

\friean race—it is not love for the blacks, but ha- 

whites in the South, that actuates them. 

this Hon, Henry Hubbard to look sharp 
ries on his affairs in New-Orleans. 


case and force a suit. 


From the New-York Herald 


ABOLITION VICTIMS. 


The people of the slaveholding Southern States 
re letermimed to g 
{ enthusiasts amongst the abolitionists who visit 
t territories; and really we are not at all sur- 
prised at its determination, The newspapers dur- 
ing the last few weeks have given us an account of 

trial. conviction and sentence to the Peniten- 
tiary tor several vears. of Walker, in Missouri; the 
Rey. Mr. Torrey at Baltimore; Miss Delia Webster 

Kentucky, and of Mr. Kelly, in Virginia; and 
is. besides. another who is still under trial, all 
of whom have been guilty of assisting negroes to 
run away from their masters. In addition to this, 
we recollect that Mr. Hoar, the agent of the Massa- 
chusetts abolitionists,who went to S.Carolina,escaped 
rather hastily from that State, and another agent, 
Mr. Hubbard, who has gone to New-Orleans,. will 
no doubt make as expeditious an exit, 

hese trials and convictions ought to teach the 

l enthusiasts who are operated on by the abo- 

{ the North, to take care and conduct 

themselves with propriety when they go to the 

But we rather fear that no ad- 

\ vill be taken iv that quarter. The Convention 

roposed to be held at Washington, will perhaps 

rem another lesson on a wider and more 

If that Convention of ‘two hun- 

ed abolitionists’ assembles in Washington, we 

vuld not be at all surprised to see a committee 

i ten thousand of the Southern States go to Wash- 
ngton and capture the whole. 


ve a few practical lessous to the 


there 


States, 


ssive scale, 


lar Fanaticism or Stavery. The Tuscaloo- 
sa (Ala.) State Journal, speaking of the expulsion of 
Mr. Hoar trom Charleston, utters itself on this 


‘A statute similar to that of South Carolina, of 


which Massachusetts complains, is now in force in 
\labama; and it may soon become our turn to 

ta like effort to tamper with the slave interest. 
With all their philanthropy, the citizens of Massa- 


isetts, generally, are very chary of their dol- 

s—and perhaps it would be well for our legisla- 

to enact a law at its present session, imposing 

eavy penalty, in dollars and cents, with imprison- 

it hard labor in the State Penitentiary, until 

e penalty be met, on any agent, attorney, or other 

person who may visit Alabama on the same business 
took Hoar to Charleston,’ 


Nortaern Asoxirioxists. It would be very 
| for those who are straining every nerve to raise 
in excitement in relation to two certain offenders 
igainst the laws—premeditated, predetermined ag- 


ns beyond their own limits,—to first inquire 

lhe cases of ‘Torrey and Walker, 

ire extremely offensive and glaring in 

ymmuunity where the offences were commit- 

l. Rev. preachers of the gospel and others, who 

ittempting to excite the sympathies of women 

in wit of the culprits, would do well to reflect 

»w much they injure religion and its professors by 

lentilying their churches with the violators of law. 
Isaac Hill's Patriot. 


ut cts, 


told 


Rev. C. T. Torrey. This individual has been 
tried in Baltimore, on the charge of assisting in the 
escape of slaves, and found guilty. 
Maryland he cannot be imprisoned less than six 
vears tor the offence he has committed. We should 
tunatics would learn after a while to 
home.—.Vorwich (Democratic !) Aurora. 


unk these 


Suly t 


put down (not quite) the ‘dens of infamy,’ called 
Christian churches, the next two great steps are to 
prevent, by its holy horror, the execution of Barrett, 
the v'o’ator and murderer of Mrs. Houghton of Lu- 
heaburg; and procure the ‘dissolution of the 
Union, if petitions to Congress for a Convention 
can effect it. The form of these petitions is print- 
ed in the Liberator. 
says Mr. Garrison—so the three millions of slaves 
are, by his tender mercies, to be delivered over to 
ETERNAL Torment! Now we prefer to hold on to 
the Union, if but the sooner to break these fetters. 
~Keene Sentinel. 


The annexation of Texas is an issue—a grand 
‘ud glorious issue—an issue which has already call- 
ed out the enthusiasm and developed the American 
soul of the Demoeratic party. It is the great na- 
Honal issue combined with the immediate occu- 
pancy of Oregon, which reinvigorates, reanimates 
the people for the coming political fight.—Demo- 
cratic (") paper. : 

—- * 





condition of the poor, the lowly, the oppressed ; 
and in the end by inducing the master to emanci- 
pate the slave, as a Sree will offering to the cause of 
humanity and brotherly kindness.—Biblical Recorder. 


AT NEW-ORLEANS. * 
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somnniiinteen! 


SELECTIONS. 
From the Boston Christian World. 
REPLY OF AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


MINISTERS TO THE ADDRESS ON 
SLAVERY. 


Brotuer CHanyine: 

The attention of your readers, and particularly of 
those who signed the Reply to the Address on Sla- 
very from ministers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
is asked to the singular circumstance attending the 
transmission,—I had almost said the non-transmis- 
sion,—ot that document to its destination. They 
will remember that at a meeting of the Unitarian 
ministers in Boston on the 29th of February, after 
discussion, it was Voted, That a reply should be 
made to the Address, and a Commitee, of which 
Rev. A. P. Peasopy was Chairman, was chosen to 
draft a reply, to be submitted at a future meeting. 
A second meeting was held on the Ith of April, 
when the Committee, by Rev. J. H. Morison of 
New Bedford, madeareply. Various amendments 
of the report were made, and it was then voted 
unanimously, with possibly a single exception, to 





| adopt the report as a reply to be sent to our breth- 


ren in Great Britam and Ireland. Three of our 
ministers were appointed a committee to attend to 
the matter of obtaining signatures to the Reply, 
and forwarding it to England. This was the mid- 
die of April. The letter was not sent till the mid- 
dle of October. When at length it was sent, it was 
accompanied by the following letter, which is 
published in the Lonpon Inquirer, of November 
9th. 
Boston, Sept. 30, 1844. 

‘Rev. ayn Dear Sim: 

‘The accompanying letter, engrossed on parch- 


ment,—a reply to the communication addressed by | 


some of the Unitarian clergy of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to their brethren in the United States, upon 
the subject of Slavery,—was prepared by a commit- 
tee appointed at a meeting of Unitarian clergy, held 
at the Berry street Vestry, in this city, April, 1544, 
and was reported and adopted at an adjourned meet- 
ing, held at the same place, on the — of the same 
month. [The days of the month have not been sup- 
plied, but are unimportant.] 

‘The subscribers, nether of whom was present 
when the vote adopting the letter was passed, were 


jat the same meeting appointed a Committee to pro- 


By the laws of | 


‘No agreement with hell, | 


cure signatures to the reply, and despatch an en- 
grossed copy to England. 

* We attended to the first part of the duty assigned 
us iminediately. A printed copy of the reply was 
sent to every clergyman of our denomimation in the 
United States, with the request that he would return 
his signature to it, if so disposed. 

‘In the mean time, before all the circulars had 
been returned, the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association occurred At this meeting, 


there was a discussién upon the subject of slavery ,and | 


a series of resolutions passed, expressing the general 
opinion and position of our denomination in relation 
to it. These resolutions seemed to the Committee, 
and to many of the brethren with whom they con- 
ferred, to cover the whole ground, so far as our de- 
nomination 1s concerned, and to render a reply to the 
communication, signed by yourself and others, unne- 
cessary. At least, the resolutions seemed so far a 
reply to our brethren in England, and a declaration 
to the whole world of our views in relation to this 
subject, that the Commitice thought it adviaalle to 


postpone sending the engrossed copy, and thus give | 


the amplest time to those who had doubted or delay- 
ed to send in their signatures. This will explain to 
you the delay which the Committee have permitted 
to occur. 

‘ The Reply is herewith sent, and as your position 
is central, the Committee have taken the liberty to 
direct it to your care, requesting you to communicate 
it to those to whom it is addressed in such way as 
you may deem best. 

‘With sentiments of Christian sympthy and regard, 
we are your friends and brethren in the faith, 

SAMUEL K. LOTHROP, 
JAMES W. THOMPSON, Committee. 
C. STETSON, 
Rev: Josxen Hurroy, LL. D., 
Lonvon. 


Passing over the inaccuracy of the dates in the 
earlier part of the letter, [ come to notice that 
which follows. 1 contess I could scarcely credit 
the evidence of my senses, when I first saw the 
above names appended to it. Here we find three 
well-known and much esteemed gentlemen, after 


having accepted the office of a Committee of a! 


large meeting of their brethren, and partially dis- 
charged the duties thereof, suddenly assuming to 
decide that it was ‘unnecessary’ to send any re- 
ply at all to the Address of the British Ministers, 
notwithstanding the meeting which they had under- 
taken to represent had with nearly entire unanimi- 
ty decided otherwise. They allege that certain res- 
olutions of the American Unitarian Association, 
with reference to certain proceedings in a Southern 
city, were to be taken by our brethren across the 
sea as a sufficient answer to their address. Others 
may comment upon the logic of his statement; I 
would rather inquire, by what principle such a 
course is to be justified. [ would ask if it is, by 
any possible construction, just to the American 
Ministers, who decided that a respectful reply from 
themselves was called tor, or just to the British 
brethren, to whom it was to be sent? It is a fact, 
that the long delay was construed abroad as an 
indication that the Address from Great Britain had 
met with buta cold and contemptuous reception 
here. ‘This suspicion is clearly most unjust to our 
American ministers generally ; but it cannot be de- 
nied that the course of the Committee afforded 
ground for the suspicion, For one, Mr. Editor, I 
wish to express my regret for the delay, and my 
entire dissatisfaction with the reasons given for it. 
- S. M. 





RELICIOUS INSTRUCTION OF SLAVES. 


The Synod of Kentucky have adopted the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions on this subject: 
| Whereas, The Presbytery of Georgia has issued 
‘a memorial to the Presbyteries of the Southern 
States, in reference to the religious instruction of 
the negroes ; and whereas, this Synod considers 
this pa a one of deep and vital importance ; there- 
fore, 

Be it Resolved, 1st. That we heartily approve of 
_the efforts which are now made to awaken an in- 
terest in the church on this subject, and recom- 
mend it to the Board of Domestic Missions to take 
the work of evangelizing the negroes in hand, and 
_establish some permanent plan for carrying it into 
execution. 

2d. That we pledge ourselves to co-operate with 
the Board, in earrying out any judicious plan which 
they may adopt, for extending the gospel to this 
long-neglected class of our population. 

3d. That we recommend to all our ministers to 
hold special stated meetings for the benefit of the 
negroes, and endeavor to enlighten their minds upon 
the great fundamental doctrines avd duties of the 


gospel, and for this pa as far as cticable, 
to form them into Bie i eathete classes. 

4th. That we to all musters to use 
efforts for the moral and religious: ement of 
their servants, especially them the 
truths of the Bible, and inducing them to attend 
upon the stated means of grace. 


5th. That tom cn 2 the reg atoms rd 
our at eac meeting, to inquire i 

inistals and churches what has been done upon 
the subject, and thus endeavor to awaken an in- 
creased interest in the religious instruction of the 
negroes. = 

CF This is merely another attempt ‘to sugar o'e 
the devil, and strengthen the accursed slave system 
It is a horrible mockery to talk of religiously instruct 
ing those who are held to be *¢hattels personal. Tw: 
centuries have shown this to be an impossibility. 











THE HOAX. 


The villanous hoax about the bloody rit in 
Georgetown, Brown county, is travelling with lip.'t- 
ning rapidity all over the country, and will doub,- 
less be quoted in the next Foreign Quarterly, as ad~ 
ditional proof of our savageism. The wise com- 
ments of some of our contemporaries at the Fast 
are vastly amusing. The New-York Sun, whieh of 
lute seems seized with agonizing horror, lest sla- 
very may in any way suffer detriment, heads its 
account of the riot— Civil War between Ohio and 
Kentucky, &c. &c., and follows it up, in a suc- 
ceeding number, with a column of ominous import, 
in which it scalps the English, impales the aboli- 
tionists, snubs Governor Bartley, glorifies our 
Black Laws, and pronounces a benison on Sla- 
very, and a curse on all the disturbers of its peace. 
Since this bloody riot in Georgetown, it has come 
to the conclusion that the question now is, ‘ Shall 
the abolitionists put down the Union, or shal] the 
people put down the abolitionists ” 

Mr. Sun, since the riot turns out a Roerback, what 
is the question now? Do you stijl think our bond 
and security law designed to keep slaves out of 
Ohio? You should write a dissertation on our 
Black Laws. You could throw as much light upon 
the subject as whilome you threw upon the institu- 
tions of the moon.—Cincinnati Herald. 








From the Boston Courier. 
i MASSACHUSETTS AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


| To the Editor of the Courier: 
| Instead of bursting forth in one spontaneous and 
| unanious expression of indignation at the treatment 
| we have received at the hands of South Carolina, 
‘the people of Massachusetts seem to have fallen 
into a state of the most morbid conscientiousness, 
and are holding the strictest self-examinations, in 
order to discover some fault in their own proceed- 
ings, that they may take all the blame to themselves, 
It must be gratifying in the extreme to southern 
blusterers to notice how ready we ure to ery “pec- 
cavi!” We don’t know as it was expedient to send 
an agent to South Carolina atall. We are afraid we 
, went too far when we undertook to invoke the laws 
‘and the tribunals of the Union for the protection of 
our citizens. Weare not sure that the Governor 
ought not to have appointed an ageut ‘in Charles- 
ton,’ instead of seuding an ayent ‘to Charleston ?— 
j and the difference is immense. We might have 
reasonably foreseen that it would make a great fuss 
and do no good. We ought to have sent another 
man, a different man, a younger man, an older man, 
{a taller man, a shorter man. He did not act with 
any tact. He should not have written such a letter 
to the Governor; he should not have written so 
soon; he should have written none at all. It was 
unwise to incur so much expense for so remote and 
| contingent a good. Why make such ado about the 
imprisonment of a couple of dozen of negroes an- 
nually? They might as well be in the calaboose as 
out of it. And thus we go on, blaming ourselves, 
‘and taking shame to ourselves, and excusing and 
justifying our enemy and the enemy of mankind, 
until we think ourselves patterns of modesty and 
Christian charity. We are like the poor Irishman 
who gota horse-whipping some years ago upon 
one of the wherves, for asking a truckman to pay 
him for bis labor, 2nd went off weeping, exclaiming 
as he went, ‘Arrali, I might have known Id be 
licked sure ;—Id no business to come on the wharf 
| at ahl—I wish Pd niver been born intirely ! 
| In pretty much the same strain do we bemoan 
ourselves, when it is equally clear that we are per- 
fectly in the right, and our chastiser wholly in the 
wrong. In point of fact it is now no question of taste, 
or tact, or nice propriety, whatever it might have 
i been in the first place. What we have done we 
had a full right to do, and we did it openly and in a 
| spirit of fair dealing. We have been treated with 
| the grossest indignity, injustice and violence. All 
| prior considerations of tactics and taste are merged 
| in this, and it is mere folly and weakness, if not 
| hypocrisy and cowardice, to revert to them. Are 
| we sosoon to be brought down on our knees, and 
driven to a confession of sins, by a little bombast 
and bluster? Let us rather stand upon our rights, 
assert it as our duty to afford protection to our citi- 
zens, vindicate our position,and challenge the judg- 
ment and scrutiny of the world upon their rectitude 
and justice, 

But admitting all that may be said in this behalf 
with great candor, every objector at the corner of 
, the street turns upon you with the triumphant ques- 
‘tion, * What are you going todo about it? And 
| because you are not ready with a detailed answer to 
ways and means, because you have nota plan of 
| operations ready cut.and dried, he seems to think 
the victory his; claps his hands in his breeches’ 
| pockets, and walks off satisfied. Thus it comes to 

pass that a mere clap-trap question serves at once 
‘aS a poser in argument, and a perverter of judg- 
ment, and an opiate to the conscience. ‘The truth 
is, that we have to do at present with opinions and 
feelings rather than with deeds. The hour has not 
yet come for action, and it never will come if we 
adopt the notion that no action is possible, or, be- 
cause the method of proceeding in a difficult case 
does not at once flash upon the mind, conclude that 
no proceeding whatever can avail. 

When men began first to awake to the evils of in- 
temperance, and uttered their complaints and la- 
mentations, the question was ready, as now, ‘What 
are you going to do about it? The same question 
has met the first efforts in every great cause, and 
helped to discourage the hearts of its pioneers.— 
But plans or operation perfected and carried out 
into all their details are not the first product of a 
state of anxiety or difficulty, or of a general sense 
that things are in a bad condition, nor are they to 

, be first inquired after. Still less are they to be ex- 
| pected to succeed immediately to a state of deep 
‘and almost universal apathy..«It is not, therefore, 
_ timely to ask off hand for plans of action, nor be- 

cause they are not furnished, is it logical to conclude 
that nothing can be done. 

The first thing to be done, is to awaken public 
attention to the intrinsic importance and magnitude 
of the subject—the next thing, is to inculeate a cor- 
_ rect, manly and healthy public@entiment. As soon 
| as the people of northern states shall realize 

the actual subordination of their interests to those 
_of the slave states, in the whole policy and adminis- 
' tration of the government; as soon as they shall be- 
} come, fully aware that the total energy of that_gov- 
ernment, designed to secure and extend the bless- 

ings 6f freed6ém, is onstantly and systematically 

perverted to the extension and perpetuation of ne- 
' gro slavery, they will be ready to meet the question, 
which every day is bringing ‘nearer, whether sub- 
mission or resistance be more becoming and wor- 
thier of themselves, their ancestors, and their" pos- 
terity. Upon the spiritin which the men of the 
free states meet this issue, will depend a gmaver 
question than the perpetuity of our institutions,—the 
question whether they deserve to be perpetuated, 
and whether the interests of universal humanity do 
not demand their speedy overthrow and utter ex- 
termination. : 

Institutions and organizations, of whatever name 
and with whatever established and sus- 
tained, are quite wi value for their own sakes, 
and merit respect and support only so far @s they 
are helpful to the great interests of the race. Gov- 
ernments were made for man, and not pee ee 
ernments ; and when the enginery which our 


} 
| 
| 





ers to protect and ton ily acceded to m 
and to-advanee human ceases to sub- | that, in ; it 
serve or destructive of those ends, it is | first see the oe 
our to di i izeanew, ftseems Eshould go to his 
tole: clear at that the iaieuter ines To this I assented, 
Se sati but it s stand as a and un- | fice to await his return. 
juestionable that the - lerable time, and on his return be informed 
ormment shall be devoted to the gle |the Mayor was at where the 
end of sustaining negro slav and was in session; that he 
, a ll 
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defend all lengths of wrong and absurdity, into 
‘whieh the Southern States may be driven, to up- 
‘hold and protect it against the concurrent conde n- 
‘nation and universal hiss of the Christian and civ- 
| ilized world, 
The staff of strength is in the hands of the free 
| States, and with them must the responsibility rest, 
\if the slave power shall come off triumphant in the 
‘contest which is impending, nay, at this very hour, 
fairly begun. The excuse will not avail them, that 
| they ean do nothing; jor all the world sees, and they 
‘themselves know, that they can do much. If the | 
| free States cannot protect their own citizens, and it 
is clear they cannot, from the most flagrant outra- 
| Bes; if the government of the Union caiinot protect 
| them, or they wil! not do it; nothing remains but to 
yield our necks to the yoke as gracefully as we may, 
Syrough existing forms, if we can do so 
| with effect, and if not, to cast loose from a nefarious 
‘compact and establish a new society upon the genu- : 
eg) bee of liberty and of justice. I 
1 recent proceedings of South Carolina force 
this issue more clearly and pointedly upon us, and 
this fact gives them their chief value and signifi- | 
cance, When the North shall awake from the 
stupid dreams, into which wealth and ease, and 
long prosperity ang peace, have lulled her, and shall 
be bon again into the sincere love of freedom, 
which once distinguished her, and feel the quick- 
ened pulsations of that courageous heart, which 
{was once ready to pour out its blood-for right, then 
| we shall consult what to doin other than a scoffing, 
/sneering, pusillanimous spirit, and our combined 
intelligence will not fail to devise plans which our 
prompt and heroic vigor will effectually execute. 
Meanwhile, to invite public attention to the great 
‘coming struggle between freedom and slavery, and 
to quicken all true men to be found on the right 
side, seem to me to be your duty, Mr. Editor, and 
that of your correspondent, Ss. 











Is IT SO? 
“South Carolina dares not imprison colored seamen 
‘ef foreign countries. Their laws only apply to the 
free States of this Union. The colored freemen of 
the North seek and find shelter from the prisons of 
| South Carolina, under the British fag! The ‘chiv- 
jalry’ dares not insult the lion of England.” } 


The above is from the Boston Atlas, and if it be 
| true, it is a burning disgrace to the United States 
‘to suffer such things to be. Cannot our own Citi- | 
zens be protected, as well as those of a foreign 
|power? If they cannot at least receive the same 
‘degree of protection, then is our boasted freedom 
but an “empty sound, signifying nothing.” Free- 
dom, forsooth! despotic tyranny rather. ‘The blush 
of shame should mantle upon the cheek of every 
American, at the bare thought that one of the States 
| of the Confederacy (and she a very insignificant, one) 
should dare to passJaws, imprisoning citizens of a 
sister State, for no crime whatever. The plea put 
forth by the Carolinians, that they haye to pursue 
such a course in self-defence, is all moonshine ; for 
do they not permit British subjects, whose skin is 
colored, to visit their ports unmolested ? It is a sad 
truth, and we are forced to the conviction, that the 
spirit of revenge alone actuatesthem, in their tyran- 
| nical course, 

Slavery they know to be wrong; the effort which 
is made to abolish it, strikes them with dread. The 
tide of public opinion is rapidly setting against 
the accursed institution, and they tremble at the 
thought of its eradication. Hence their barbarous 
and savage laws, disgraceful to themselves, and to 
that Government which tolerates it. Steeped to the 
|lips in Slavery, they are determined to oppose every 
step for its abolition, or which may appear to their 
clouded vision-to have an inkling that way. What- 


of the “peculiar institution,” either directly or in- 

directly, they fight against with the most savage 

ferocity, setting all law at defiance. How long shall 

they be permitted this to go on? Is there no reme** 
dy for such a state of things; or must the citizens 

of the free States submissively wear the painful 

yoke, which has been put upon their necks by 
Southern despots? This is a question deserving of 
reflection, and ought to strikeshome to the heart of 

every free-borr citizen. If South Carolina, or any 

other Slave State, has the Constitutional right to 
imprison, for no crime, but solely on account of 

color, free citizens of sister States, the fact should 

be known at once. We hope and trust it is not to 

be so. Something must be dove to remedy this 

matter. Men of the North, think of this deplora- 

ble and tyrannical state of things, and act as men 

|having the blood of the patriot fathers flowing 

| through your veins.—.Vantucket Inquirer. 





STATEMENT OF THE HON. SAMUEL HOAR, 
The Agent of the State of Massachusetts to South 


Carolina. 


[Communicated to the Legislature by the Governor | 
of the Commonwealth, with his message.on the sub- | 


jject.] 





| $Sm:—I transmit to you, to be presented to the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, the following ac- 
‘count of my proceedings, in my agency in Charles- 
)ton, S. C., under the resolves of the Legislature of 
| Massachusetts, March 24th, 1843, and March 16th, 
1844, 
| I arrived in Charleston aboutsix o’clock o 
| morning of the 28th of November. In the course 
of the forenoon of the same day, in pursuance of 
| instructions from his Excellency the Governor, I ad- 
| dressed a letter to the Governor of South Carolina, | 
of which the following is a copy: 
‘ Cuarteston, 26th Nov., 1844. | 
Sim :—Your Excellency is already informed of re-| 
'monstrances made by the Commonwealth of Massa- | 
, chusetts, a 
| citizens in 
|sion of no crime is alleged. The Legislature of Mas-" 


| chusetts has recently passed a resolve, authorizing the | he would, to use his 





ever clashes with their interest, or the perpetuationg 





the gentleman who temporarily discharged the du- 
ties of Mayor, and that they both concluded it would 
be best for me to await the return of the Mayor, 
before attempting to do any thing relating to the 
business on which I was sent. I accordingly pas- 
sed the remainder of the time, the Mayor not. jhav- 
ing returned, awaiting his arrival, till Monday af- 
ternoon, without meeting any occurrence worth re- 
lating. : 

On the afternoon of Monday, I was informed that 
Governor Hammond had communicated my letter 
to the Legislature at Columbia, and that it had 
raised a great commotion. After conversing some 
time on the subject, | walked out from my lodgings 
some distance, and on returning, at dark, I met at 
the hotel where I lodged, thtee gentlemen, stand- 
ing in the piazza near the door. As soon as I as- 
cended the steps, one of them ste forward and 
said, ‘Is your name Hoar, sir ” answered yes. 
He then said, ‘I am the riff of Charleston Dis- 
trict, and I have some business with you, sir” This 
he uttered with great warmth and earnestness. He 
then introduced to me one of the other gentlemen 
as the acting Mayor of the city, and one of the al- 
dermen, and the other as another alderman. | in- 
vited them to walk up into a common sitting room 
of the house. 

When seated, the sheriff inquired of me what 
my business was in Charleston. I answered that 
I had communicated my business to the Govertior 
of South Carolina, and stated to him in substance 
what my business was. He then said, ‘It is sus- 
pected that you are an abolitionist, and have come 
here to accomplish some of their measures,’ I hes- 
itated a little, doubting whether it would be one 
to say whether I was an abolitionist or not; but 
soon concluded that I would endeavor to remove 
all pretences of that kind, and informed him that I 
was no abolitionist ; that [had been for many years 
a. member of the Colonization Society, between 
whom and the abolitionists there was not much 
harmony. * He then said, ‘Some suspect this all a 
hoax; you havé*sent no credentials” This was 
true. Not having-ahy negotiations with the Gov- 
ernor, I had not thought it necessary to send him a 
copy of my conimissioh: & answered that 1 had 
supposed that the Governor would take my word for 
the facts I had stated to‘him, but that I had a com- 
mission from the Gov. of Massachusetts, which I was 
willing to exhibit to any one who wished to see it. 
He desired to see it, and I went to thy room, brought 
and delivered it to him. I am uncertain whether 
I offered to let him take a copy of it, or whether 
he-first requested permission to take a copy; but I 
gave permission to take a copy of the commission 
and of the resolves of the Legislature, on which it 
was founded. He then said, *It is considered a 
great insult on South Carolina by Massachusetts, to 
send an agent here on such business. This city is 
highly incensed. You are in great danger, and you 
had better leave the city as soon as possible” I an- 
swered, that I had been sent there by the Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts on lawful business, and that 
I could not leave the city until I had at least attempt- 
ed to perform that business. He then produced a 
letter, which he said he had received from the At- 
torney General of the State, and read to me a part 
of it, in which the writer urged the avoidance of 
lynching, saying that it would disgrace the cy, and 
adding that he did not know on whom to call with 
more propriety than on the Sheriff to prevent this 
process, After reading this part of the letter, he 
said it was unnecessary to read the rest; that he 
should endeavor, at the hazard of his life, to defend 
me ; ‘but, he added, either that he doubted whether 
he could do it, or that he didnot think he could do 
it. He gepeatéd several fimes, and with great 
earnestness, that the citizens regarded my mission 
as a great insult from Massachusetts; that they 
were in u state of great excitement; and that, asa 
friend, he would advise me, as the only means of 
saiety, to leave theity as soon:s possible. 1 gave 
him substantially the same answer as above stated, 
and after one of the Alderman had offered to give 
me a receipt for the papers, if J desired it, which I 
told him was unnecessary) they left” me, saying the 
papers should be returned by*uine o’clock the next 
morning. ~ : 

On ‘Tuesday morning, I waited at my lodgings 
until about ten o’clock, and not hearing from the 
Sheriff, I walked out, and soon met him on horse- 
back, coming, as he said, to return my papers.— 
Atter delivering them to me, he repeated the re- 
marks he had made on the preceding evening, on 
the danger I incurred by remaining in the city.— 
After stating in strong terms and in an earnest man- 
ner, the excited state of the city, and my danger, 
he said, ‘What do you expect? You can never get 
a verdict; and if you should, the Marshal would 
need all the troops in the United States to enforce 
the judgment.’ lanswered that that was not my 
business; that my business was, if I could, to pro- 
cure a judgment. We then separated, and I re- 
turned soon to my lodgings. 

In the course of the forenoon, four or five gentle- 
men called on me as friends, professing, and I 
have no doubt truly, to disapprove of the threaten- 
ed violente of the citizens, but confirming what 
the Sheriff had told me respecting the commotion 
in the city. They informed me of the various plans 
in agitation for ridding, the city of my presence.— 
‘The mildest and most lenient measure which they 
mentioned was, that I should be taken, carried on 


H'the board one of the New York packets, and sent to 
*New York» I told them that if that was the man- 


ner in which I was to be disposed of, I should 
refer being sent by the Wilmington boat and the 
d route by which I had come to the city, but that 

I could not voluntarily leave the city until I had 


| periormed the business on which I was sent. Their 


statements did not materially differ in any thing 
else, trom those made by the Sheriff. 
In the evening of the same day, a gentleman to 


ainst the arrést'and imprisonment of her whom I had received a letter of introduction from 
uth Carolia, against whom the commis- | 4 friend in Boston, called on me, and said that the 


Sheriff had offered, if 1 would leave the city, that 
ression, agree a case, to be 


| Governor of that State to appoint an Agent ‘ for the | submitted to the Circuit Court of the United States 


| purpose of collecting and transmitting accurate in- 
|Suatiessson respecting the number and the names of 
| citizens of Massachusetts, who have héretofore been, 
or may be, during the period of the engagement of 
the  - imprisoned without the. allegation of any | 
crime. 


prosecute one or more suits, in behalf of any citizen 
that may be so imprisoned, at the expense of Massa- 
chusetts, for the purpose of having the legality of 
such imprisonment tried and determined in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. : 

‘The Governor of Massachusetts has appointed me 
an Agent of that State to execute the purposes above 
mentioned, and I arrived in this city this morning 
for that purpose. ‘ 

‘1 donot know that your Excellency will consider 
it proper in any way to notice this subject, yet pro- 
priety seemed to require this communication. 

‘ With great respect, 
‘Your Excellency’s obd’t serv’t. 
‘SAMUEL HOAR. 

‘His Excellency J. H. Hammond, . 

Governor of Sonth Carolina.’ 


- On the next oe was Friday, I call- 
ed on Mr. Eggleston, ntleman who re- 


first, and then carried to the Supreme Court for 
final decision. I told hit that I would do it; that I 
‘had no desire to remain in the city after m 
ness should be accomplished ; and the Sheriff hay- 


The agent is also authorized to bring and | ing before informed me that he had then no citizen 


of Massachusetts in his custody, ] observed that if 
we could agree on a statement of facts, it would 
very much expedite my departure. 

Lhad procured in Boston a number of the names 
of colored seamen, who had been taken out of Mas- 
sachusetts vessels at Charleston, and there im- 
prisoned under the law in question, in the name of 
either of two of whom I felt authorized to com- 
mence ‘a suit. It was ed between my infor- 
maut and me, that J should meet a number of gen- 
tlemen at the Sheriff's office, the next morning at 
nine o’clock, for the purpose of attempting to make 
this arrangement. At about nine o'clock the next 
morning, which was Wednesday, | accordingly 
went to the Sheriff's office, but found neither the 
Sheriff nor any other of the gentlemen mentioned 

I was informed by one of the Sheriff's 
Clerks, that he had stepped out on some business, 
but would probably return in a few minutes. I 
wajted probably half or three-quarters of an hour, 
and he not returning, I was about to leave the office ; 
and the Clerk said that if I would name an hour 
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tried; but, however that might be, he could not 
execute the agreement. At this meeitng, he in- 
| formed me that Governor Hammond kad given 
jo assurances at Columbia, which removed all 
personal objections to me, but repeated in substance, 
| what he had before said of the insult by Massachu- 
| setts, In sending any person there on such busin: ss, 
jand their determination to rid themselves ot me by 
jSome means, 

On leaving the Sheriff's office, | was poing toa 
house more distant from my lodging than the office, 
| When I had proceeded not more than one or wwe 
, rods from the door, aman decently dressed and of 
| middie age, With a cane or a club grasped firmly in 
his hand, came up to me and suid, ‘Is your name 
Hoar? IJ answered ‘Yes.’ He then said, ‘You had 
, better be travelling, and the sooner the better for 
| you, Lean tell you; if youstay here uutil tomorrow 
|morning, you will feel something you will not like, 
Pm thinking’ Heid notstrike nor offer to strike, 
| but his manner was even more insolent than his 
|language. I made no reply, but walked on to the 
place for which I had started. On ry return by 
the office, a short time after, I did not see this man. 
| A number of young men were assembled on the 
|Opposite corner of the street, by whom I pussed 
without any molestation, 

About two or half past two o’clock on the same 

| day, Dr. Whitredge, to whom I had been introduced 
bya letter from a friend of his in Boston, with whom 
iI had conversed several times, and who, when the 
‘excitement first commenced, had said he did not 
| think the citizens would proceed to.acts of violence, 
called on me at my lodgings. This gentleman, not 
ay an old man, had been in the army during near- 
jly the whole of the late war with England, and for 
|some time after its close; now, as I was inform- 
ed, at the head of his profession as a physician 
in the city, and sustaining as high and pure a charac- 
ter as any man in Charleston. 1 mention his char- 
acter and standing to show the ground of confi- 
‘dence in him. He requested me to go where we 
|might be by ourselves, and seemed anxious lest we 
should be overheard. When by ourselves, I ob- 
\served that he was much agitated. He once at- 
tempted to speak, but failed, and averted his tace 
from me. When he did speak, he said that he felt 
unutterable mortification in making the communi- 
cation which he felt bound to make to me; that a 
| State of things actually existed, which he had not 
thought possible in Charleston; that he had been 
| round in different parts of the city, and had just then 
;come from the City Council; thai my danger was 
| hot only great, but imminent; that the people were 
|assembled and assembling in groups ; that nothing 
|seemed wanting but some one to say, ‘Now is your 
| time!’ to bring on the attack; that he thought it 
| probable, should I start soon, that I might get safely 
‘out of the city. He informed me where I could 
|procure a carriage, and go to his plantation, about 
‘twenty miles from the city, where his family then 
were, where he said J should be hospitably received, 
‘and where I might remain until I could fix on fur- 
ther measures. He said that the roads were muddy : 
that I could not arrive at his house before dark, and 
mentioned a tavern where he thought I might lodge 
in safety that night, and proceed on my journey in 
ithe morning. He added, that if I desired it, he would 
accomnpany me. 

It occurred to me, that my daughter, who had ac- 
companied me, though in the same house, was for- 
tunately lodged in a room quite remote from mine, 
and in the vicinity of a number of women; that no 
odium had been excited toward her, and that she 
probably would he as safe as the other women in 
the house. Aftera moment’s reflection, lanswered 


Dr, Whitredge, that if I should then leave the city, 
I could not afterward return to it; that to return 
after thus leaving it, would place me in a worse sit- 


uation than was the present; that I should not 
know where to go ftom his house ; for, should [run 
away from duty, I should be ashamed to return to 
Massachusetts; that Pmust decline the xeceptance 
of his kind offer; and that whatever might lLappen, 
I must abide the'event. He did not urge me to 
change my determination, but, after a little imore 
conversation, left me. 

Lexpected the attack during the following night. 
One gentleman, unsolicited, assured me that he 
would make common cause, and take his chance 
with me. The night passed without any riotous 
proceeding about the house, I did noi ten know 
what prevented the outbreak, but aiterward wuder- 
stood that it was by the spread of the information, 
that the conductors of the affair had resolved on the 
milder measure of removing me to the boat. 
| On Thursday, I told a friend, with whom | often 
conversed, of the assault on me near the sjérifi’s 
office ; and described to him, as well as I géuld, the 
person of the assailant. He told me he btlieved the 
assailant to be one of the sheriffs ofii¢ers. 

| About noon, on Thursday, threefien, Mr. Rose, 
the President of one of the Chafleston banks, Mr. 
| Mazyck and Mr. Magrath, the‘two last, lawyers in 
the city, called at my gf I had not seen 
either of them before, They told me their names, 
and suid they had come to see if they could induce 
me to leave the city. Ianswered thei, as I had 
betore answered the sheriff and otlrers, who had 
made a similar proposal. They entered into an ar- 
gument to convince me that, as the state o! things 
then was in the city, [ought to depart from it. I 
answered them as well asI was able, stating the 
lawful nature of my business, and the necessity | 
was under in endeavoring to perform it. After per- 
haps, half an hour spent in conversation, Mr. Rose 
said that a number of gentlemen would call on me, 
about two o’clock, and either conduct me, or escort 
me to the boat. I am uncertain which expression 
he used. I told him I was well aware that fighting, 
on my part, would be foolish; that { should atten t 
' nothing of thatkind; that I was too old to run; and 
‘that they would find me there, to be disposed of as 
| they should think proper. They said that I should 
|have time to prepare for my departure, as the boat 
| would not leave Charleston till about three o’cloek. 
| When they were about to leave the room, | told 
| them Thad a dau with me. Mr. Rose answer- 
‘ed, ‘It is that which creates or created our embar- 
lrassment.’ They left me at about one o'clock. 
These men used no violent or harsh language. 
| Their style and demeanor were gentlemanly. But 
‘they indicated that their purpose was determined. 
My daughter and I re ne po for our depurt- 
ure, and awaited the arrival of those who were to 
|remove me, till two o’clock, and till three o'clock, 
| but no one came. I didnot then know the reason 
‘of this; but learned, before night, that an accident 
|had prevented the arrival of the boet at the usteal 
hour. She did arrive and depart, however, before 
dark ; but I heard nothing more, that day, from my 

In the evening of Thursday, the sheriff called on 
me. I was sitting in a common parlor, where there 
were several others, and supposing that he had some 
special business with me, I arose to attend him to 
some more private pt. On observing this, 
he said, ‘I have no special business with you; I 
merely called to see you,’ or something of that kind. 
We then sat down, and conversed a few minutes 
on some common subject, He then said, ‘the cit 
is now quiet, and lam going to leave i: in the morn- 
ing.’ I then related to him the oecurrence at the 
door of his office. ‘Oh, said he, ‘an ofticorof nine 
who witnessed the transaction, immcdiately inform- 
ed me of it, and I went out” He probally might 
have ar out, but I did not see him. | inquired of 

the iff the name of the man who made the as- 
sault. He. said it was not best to expose him, and 
declined giving me his name. He then left inc, and 
I have not since seen him. 

On : about noon, Dr. Whit redge estled on 

e, me that the keeper of the hotel, 

where I lodged, 


to the city govern- 
ment a request that would take mearures to 


remove me from his house, to preserve it from the 





impending danger. He had never requested me to 














leave his house, nor in any way. intimated to me 
such a desire. ‘That he should not wish to have 
his house subjected to the management of a mob, 
could be easily understood; but why be should ap- 
ply to the city governinent to reimove me, without 
mentioning the subject to me, I do not know. 

‘This presented to me a subject of some difficulty, 
That Leould not stey longer in that bouse was quite 
certain. I believed that there were two geutle 
exxher of whom would receive me into his house, 
siiould I request it. Bui whether I ought to ask it, } 
oF @ven to accept the offer if made, appeared to me 
by no means certain. Should } enter any private 
house to reside there, it would be im mere danger} 
than the hotel where I was; and that it would ex- 
pel all the females and children from the house, and | 
-ubject the owner, should he remain there, to equal | 
danger with myself, seemed to be necessary con- | 
sequences, j 

{ had not settled this question with myself, or de-} 
termined what course I should pursue, when a 
waiter informed me, that some gentlemen wished | 
to see me in the hall below. Twent down inte the | 
hall, and found there Mr. Rose and his associates, 
surrouuded by a considerable number of men in the | 
hall, and an assembly about the door, in the piazza, ! 
and on the side of the street. There were a num-' 
ber of carriages, I know not how many, standing 
by the house, Mr, Rose announced the purpose | 
for which he had come, to conduct me to the boat. 

On the preceding evening,a gentleman informed 
ine, that « story was in cirtulation in the city, that) 
i had consented to leave the city. . 1 told him there | 
was not the least foundation in trtth for the report. | 
He said he hed su understood before, and had told 
his informant that he did not Believe it. I told him 
that I should prevent any misunderstanding on that 
poimt. 

As soon as Mr. Rose had mentioned the purpose 
tor which they had come, | mentioned the informa-'! 
tion I had received, aud added that I shéuld put that 
matter beyond doubt; that T had given no such con- 

ent; and that if 1 Jeft the city, it would be becanse 

{ must, net because | would. Mr. Rose answered, 

ii this were so, there was a misunderstanding; thet! 
he had understood that for the #uke of preserving | 
the peace of the city, or of restoring the peace of 
the city, lam uncertain which, I had consented to 

leave it; that he, or that they, had no power to order 
me away; that all they could do was to point out to 
me, or warn me of what would fellow, should I not 

go. I then repeated to him with precision the lan- 

guage I used to him, as stated above, viz. that Iwas 
well aware that fighting on my part would be fool- 

ish; that Irhould attempt nothing of that kind ; 
that I was too old to run; arid that they would 

therefore find me there, to be disposed of as they 

should think proper. This was the only language 

I had used, from which such an inference could be 

drawn. He did not deny, that I had stated the con-, 
versation correctly, nor did he say that I used any 

other expression which bad led*him to his conélu- 

sion, but said he did understand that I had con- 

sented to leave the city. 

As soon as he had done speaking, or before, Mr. 
Eggleston, who had been appointed to this agency | 
before me, and was standing between Mr. Rose and 
me, addressed me,. saying I ought then to go; 
that it was impossible for me to remain longer in 
the city; thatI had done-all that I could, with many 
more remarks of a similar purport. Mr.-Chedwiek, 
one of the gentlemen to whom I carried letters from 
Boston, followed Mr. Eggleston with remarks of 
similar import. a 

It seemed, then, that there was but one question 
for me to kettle, which was, whether { should walk 
to a carriage, or be dragged to it. Unless I disre-! 
garded the statements of friends as well as foes, and 
also the preparation which I then saw about me, 
this, I must conclude, was the only alternative. J 
could perceive no use to any State, cause or person, 
in choosing the Jatter, and I then, and for the first 
time, said that lwould go. I stepped to the bar, a 
few feet from me, settled a small bill for board, 
which remained unpaid; one of the men present 
pointed out the carriage into which I was to enter ; 
my daughter was called down stairs, we entered the 
carriage, and a moment after, either the man who 
pointed out the carriage, or some one else in the 
crowd, ordered the driver to drive on. We pro- 
ceeded to the boat without any tumult or further 
abuse. 

After arriving at the boat, a gentleman from Phil- 
adelphia, who witnessed’ the transaction, offered to 
point out to me aman, whose name he said Was 
Vincent, and who he said he believed had some 
agency in the management of the line of boats be- 
tween Charleston and Wilmington, whom he heard 
in the crowd announce himself as one who had of- 
fered himself as a leader of a tar and feather gang, 
to have been called into the service of the city on 
the occasion. 

I did not then and do not now suppose that the 
company who visited me on Thursday noon, or the 
assembly at the hotel on Friday, intended to em- 
ploy tar and feathers, brick-bats, clubs, or any other 
violence, dangerous to lives or limbs. indeed, 
nearly all danger of anything more than the indig- 
nity of the application of so much force as should 
be necessary to place me in the boat, had . passed, 
even when the managers of the affair had finally 
resolved on this mode of removing me, 

This, sir, I believe, is as exact a narrative of the 
material facts in this case, as I am able to give. In 
relating the several conversations which I had with 
different persons, I may not, and et have not, 
always used their precise words. It would not have | 
been easy to have recorded the transactions as they 
passed, and I have written this account since I re- 
turned to Massachusetts, I believe, however, that I 
have stated all the material facts substantially as 
they occurred. 

It would be improper for me, in this report, to 
make many remarks on the relation which now ex- 
ists between the several States of the Union, espec- 
ially between Massachusetts and South Carolina. 
This report of facts, submitted for the use of his 
Excellency the Governor, would be an improper 
place for commentary. Besides, I may well be 
suspected of entertaining some feelings towards the 
latter State, which, were there no other reason, 
would deprive remarks of mine of a claim to mueh 
regard, 

Some questions, however, of a grave character, 
force themselves on the mind. Has the Constitu- 
tion of the United States the least practical validity 
or binding force in South Carolina, excepting where 
she thinks its operation favorable to her? She pro- 
hibits the trial of ati action in the tribunals estab- 
lished under the Constitution for determining such 
cases, in which a citizen of Massachusetts complains 
that a citizen of South Carolina has done him an 
injury; saying that she has herself already tied that 
cause, and decided against the plaintiff. She pro- 
hibits, not only by her mobs, but by her Legislature, 
the residence of a free white citizen of Massachu- 
setts within the limits of South Carolina, whenever 
she thinks his presence there inconsistent with her 
policy. Are the other States of the Union to be re- 

arded as the conquered provinces of South Caro- 
fina ? 

But, I forbear. Those who are more competent 
than I am will consider these questions, and others 
growing out of them, and, I trust, correctly decide 
1 Respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL HOAR. 










them. 


December 20, 1844. 
Joun G. Patraey, D. D., LL. D. 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


THD ‘CHIVALRY’ OF SOUTH CAROLINA.-PRIDE 
AND POVERTY. 

South Carolina is making herself the laughing- 
stock of the rest of the Union. The ‘chivalry’ of 
the Nullifying State, as canbrggraree Sige have been 
facetiously termed, distance even the Parisians in 
their taste for a “sensation.” From the days of 
Hayne and McDuffie till now, their Governor's an- 
nual message has been surcharged with towering’ 
bombast and ‘ great swelling words of vanity; an 
the Legislature have scarcely met together a single 
year, Without passing a long string of resolutions| 
to vindicate the dignity and rights of the State 
against the insolent encroachments of the North. 
No matter what measures are adopted by any of the | 
tree States touching the interests of South Carolina 
—even if it be only to protect Northern citizens, 
ina ful and legal manner, from being unjus- 
tifiably seized and imprisoned in her jails—the most 
atrocious motives are ascribed to the a 
State, and volumes of red-hot invectives showe 
upon itshead. The interests of the cotton and to- 
bacco lords are paramount to all others—their 
claims are paramount to even the Constitution itself, 
Every thing else must give way to Cotton and Sla- 
very, the ‘two great pillars on which repose the 

ce rosperity of mankind.’ One year we 
have the Texans denounced (see Gov. McDuffie’s 
Message, 1839) as robbers and outlaws, for whom 
no considerate citizen of a well ordered State can 
manifest the least sympathy. In a little while, the 
wind changes, se | sympathy for, admiration of, 
ragerness to be incorporated with Texas, form the 
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and ot Liberty, (that is, Slavery.) Of a 
ness, that of Carolina bears the 

The politicians of South Carolina belong to that 
class thot may properly be termed great-on-the-lit- 
He-wheel politicians’—men who e.-pend a great deal 
of thunder and lightning eloquence upon nothing, 
the force of » hun- 
op wrath-power, and are particularly | 79 i 
ed in stirring up a ‘tempest in a tea) a peo- 

p ! pot. 


ple, the inhabitants of that State are 
ior their vanity and self-conceit, qualities in which 
they are not surpassed by any other on this 


side of the Atlantic. ‘The white population of South 
Carolina is less than one half as great as that of 
Muaine—they have a debt of three and a half mil- 
lions, and live on an impoverished soil—yet their 
politicians are at this moment inquiring into the 
constitutionality of the State to extend pecuniary 
assistance to Texas! The blight of slavery has 
mede them as poor and proud es a church mouse. 
A Carolinian cannot understand that his own State 
is not the most important object of contemplation 
and wonder—that the eyes of statesmen, in all parts 
of ihe world, are not riveted constantly on her do- 
ings, and that the destinies of the nations are not 
dependant on her nod, Her great men are the only 
great men, the intellectual giauts; her petty legisla- 
tive enactments the absorbing interest of ‘all crea- 
tidn ? what she asserts to be right admits of no con- 
troversy; what she declares to be wrong, cannot 
be justified by argument. A citizen of South Car- 
olina tanpot imagine how any pretensions of his 
own State can be rightfully resisted, or how the 
constitutional claims of any other State can be of 
the smallest possible consequence. .It is thus only 
that we can account for the strange sensitiveness 
which seems to prevail among the ‘chivalry’ on the 
highest censure,of their local legislation, and the 
acrimonious rhodomontade with which, what would 
pass elsewhere for very eee remonstrances, 
are repelled and resented. Verily, we cannot help 
pitying a vanity which indulges in such exaggera- 
ted antics ; not-that it can have any other effect on 
the destinies of the rest of the Union than the pro- 
duction of amusement ;,but it seems a little too 
had that, while they are swaggering and blustering, 
and making such hea¥y drafts on the world’s won- 
der, they shouldbe perfectly, unconscious that other 
people are laughing iu their sleeves, and enjoying 
the secne as a capital joke !— Yankee Blade. 


touchstone by which is tested your love of 
li wa 


to continue this state of things, that Texas is sought 
to be annexed, and Mr. Polk was elected President. 

We commend to the demoeracy of Dighton to 
take this matter into their consideration, and show 
us, if they can, how they are st ing the interests 
of Liberty and Equal Rights by supporting the 
Texas-Polk party. 


$C 


A CRITIC. 
A sapient correspondent of the Westfield News 
Letter, writing from Philadelphia, says— 


* During the past week, State Temperance and 
Anti-Slavery Conventions have been held in this 
city. In the course of the latter, there wasa great deal 
of animated debate between members of the Lib- 
erty Party, and the old or Garrison organization. 
Abby Kelley is one of thedatier stanyp, and she pour- 
ed out torrents of invective against those who held 
a different opinion from herself. She was so vio- 
lent and ubusive, at times, that the chairman was 
obliged to call her to order. It seems a pity that a 
woman endowed with such splendid talents, should 
spend her time traversing the country for the pur- 
pose of denouncing those who think voting a more 
efficient means of doing away with the great curse 
of slavery than moral suasion. This division a- 
mong those,who have been friends and co-opera- 
tors in the great Work of emancipation, is likely to 
prove fatal to the cause. The most absurd position 
which Miss Kelley took was this—That the minor- 
ity, under a government, are equally as guilty as 
the majority jor any violation of moral law which 
the government may commit; or, in other words, 
the individual who endeavors to prevent a wrong, 
by protesting and voting against it, is as culpable as 
he who is actually engaged in perpetrating it. This 
is confounding moral principles with a vengeance, 














and makes a man pay seriously for the bad compa- 


| by into which he may accidentally be thrown. It 


Sourm Carona dares not touch a Colored sai-| does not seem to strike Miss Keltey, and those wise 


lor on the deck of a British vessel in her ports. | 


| expounders of this new system of morals, that the 


Brain, she Knows, is not restricted by federal obli- | are, according to their own principles, equally eui- 


gitions. But Masssachnsetts is stripped of the pow- | pable for living under such a government, and sus- 


er of defending her citizens—and the Federal Gov- | taining it in any way, either by contributions in the 
ernment guarantees them no protection. Hence, | form of taxes, or by submission to or claiming the 
brave, chivalric South Carolina impudently sends | protection of its laws. Yet Miss Kelley reasoned 
her police minions on board Massachusetts vessels, | and defended her position with the argument and 
seizes and imprisons her citizens, and then, when | gkij) of an acute intellect. Her style of delivery is 
the aggrieved State sends her envoy peaceably to) exceedingly animated and pleasing, her voice full 
contest the constitutionality of such conduct, EX-| and musical, and she often clothes her ideas in the 
PELS him frem her bounds, without even a hear-| most eloquent and forcible language.’ 
aS J . ” Sint 2 ‘ _s | ™ § . 
ing! Andwhy? She believes she cando so w ith | 
pertect imupunity. ae é . 
A few years since, Kentucky sent two -commijs- | that, whether yoters were in a majority or minority, 
sioners or envoys to this State, tominterfere (using | they Were equally criminal, so long as they would 
the language of South Carolina) with our'domestic swear to support the present pro-slavery Constitution 


concerns, to procure the pessege of a law making | of the United States, even if for mo longer a period 
himanity a crime, « Their mission wes most odious, | ‘icc teatlt i gale bb coud : hich 
but they wefe received with “fespect, and a public | “°°? W™ * &o! S ee SS Tae 
entertainment was given them at the seat of Goy-| ¥® think is plain and conclusive. 

ernment... Suppose thee Kegislature of Ohio had | -_ 


We presume that the argument of Miss Kelley was, 





* ferred to, asked 


| called a paddle) about two feet anda half tong; at 
four or five inchees broad at one end, and shaved vas 


| once during the operation. 


| measure smothered by her muffler. 


passed resolutions to EXPEL them from the State, | 
and that they”had been compelled to flee, under| 


pain of Lynch Law, what would have been the 
feeling and action of the people of Kentucky? We 


shall await in anxiety the proceedings of Massachu- | 


setts, in this ease. If she hear this gross insifit 
with meekness, the bones of the heroie deat_of 
Lexington and Bunker Hill will ery out against 
her. 

The truth is, the general course of events and 
public sentiment, are. gradually converging tg this 
conclusion—THAT Sravery orn THE UNION MUST 
CEASE TO BE. South Carolina has made her choice 
—she has already, so far as she is concerned, dis- 


READ THIS, FREEMEN OF BPOACHUGETTS ! 


Rucius Hathaway wes born in Freetown, and ' out therconsent of 


brought up there until he was fourteen. He was 
then put out by indentures to Brazillai Crane, Esq., 
of Berkley, until he was twenty-one years old. In 
this gentleman’s family, he received the usual com- 
mon school education, and at the expiration of his 
apprenticeship took his*departure to seek his for- | 
tune in the world. He-was first employed if the | 
packets running from New York to Providence, 
in which business he remained s6me two years, 
and since that fine has followed the seas, and vis- 
ited, in the course of his voyages, the four quarters 
of the globe. He was ‘thirty-eight years old the 
third day of last June. 
About twe years since, Jast October, Mr. Hatha- | 


TEXAS CONSTITUTION. 


Sec. 9. All persons of color, who were slaves 
for lite previous to their emigration to ‘Texas, and 
who are now held in bondage, shall remain in the 
like state of servitude, provided the said slave shall 
be the bona fide property of the person so holding 
said slave as aforesaid. Congress shall pass no laws 
to prohibit emigrants from the United States of Amer- 
| tea from bringing their slaves into the republic with 

them, and holding them by the same tenure by which 
suchsiaves were held in the United States; nor 
shall Congress have the power to emancipate slaves ; 
nor shall any slaveholder be aliowed to emancipate his 
or her slave or slaves, without the consent of 
| unless he or she shall send his or her slave or slaves 
| without the limits of the republic. No free person 
, of African descent, either in whole or in part, shall 
| be permitted to reside P adow- oye in the republic, with- 
ongress ; and the importation 
or admission of Africans or negroes into this repub- 
lic, excepting from the United States of America, 
is for e er prohibited, and declared to be piracy. 


See. 10. “All persons, (4fricans, and the descen- 
dants of Aficans, and Indians excepted,) who were 


residing in Texas on the day of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, [a great portion of the native Merican 
citizens are, of course, excluded,) shall be considered 
citizens of the republic, and entitled to all the privi- 
leges of such. 





A Lie Rerreratep.—aA correspondent of the 
Liberator, after bestowing some undeserved com- 
mendation upon the Whigs and some deserved cen- 


way shipped on board thé schr. Rowena, Charles jure upon the Democrats, turns thus upon the Lib- 


S. Williams of Berkley, Master, from Dighton, 
Mass,, to Wilmifigton, North Carolina.  Atter a} 
passage of fifteen days, they arrived at Wilming- | 
ton. When they got to the bar at Cape Fear, or | 
New Inletyso’talled, a pilot came om , and | 
Capt. Williams asked him whether they took up| 
any of the free colored people or not. The . pilot | 
said he did not know whether they did or not. | 
They went up opposite the village, and anchored | 
in the stream, and lay there until the next morning, | 
and about nine o’clock, hauled in side of the wharf. | 
At ten, an officer came down and asked Capt. Wil- | 
liams how many colored men he bad on board. He | 
answered one. The officer took a paper out and | 
read it over. Hathaway was unable to understand | 
what it was, but at the close, the officer told the | 
captain that he must have his cook and carry him | 
to jail. Hathaway understanding that he was re-| 
the officer if there was any bed in | 
the jail, and was answered that there was. Hatha- | 
way suid he had rather earry his own bed, and if; 
he did not want it, he could putit aside. ‘The offi-| 
cer consenting, Hathaway took his bed and was | 
conducted to the jail. When he got to the jail, thé | 
turnkey was absent. They waited tyehty min-| 
utes, and the officer went after the turnkey. He | 
soon found him, and Hathaway was turned into an | 
upper room, through several trap doors, where he | 
found eleven others imprisoned tor the samme cause | 
that he was. Some of them were from Boston, | 


Portland, Bath, Providence, and Newport, and their } 


| short, thick feet, good countenance, and carried with 


captains came to see them in the jail. Whilst 
there, a woman about 24 years of age was sent to) 
the jail to be whipped. She was brought into the | 
same room with these twelve men, stripped stark 
naked, her head was muffled, and her hands tied 
tight together. Each wrist was tied to the end of a 
stick passed under the joints of her knees, so as to 
keep her in a stooping posture, and prevent any 
use of her hands or feet. She was then laid down 
on her side ; and the officer with a stick {there 





down at the other for a handle; and punched fullof! 
holes at the broad end, inflicted twenty-two blows | 
upon her naked bottom, taking his weapon with | 
both hands, and turning the young woman over 
Eleven blows on each 

side. The blood run freely, and was probably | 
drawn at every blow. Her shrieks were in a great | 
’ 
After the whipping was over, the officer turned | 
to the prisoners— There, said he, * boys, you will | 
have something to tel] of when you_get home.’ 
The woman was then put into a close room in| 
the jail, without any thing to eat until she was let | 
out at eleven o’clock the next day. The prisoners, | 
however, with Hathaway, contrived to give her, 


some things sent by their captains, through a grate | Pro 


in the room door. : 

The woman had been hired out, and the whip- 

ing was procured by the person who hired her. 

When her owner heard of it, he called to learn 
from her why she had been whipped. She said 
the man who hired her told her to do something. 
She said she would as soon as she could. He told 
her if she did not, he would start her. She made 
answer that her master did not require her to do 
such things. This was considered impudent, and 
she was sent to be punished. : 

The next day a man was sent to receive twenty 
blows of the same weapon. Mr. Hathaway does 
not know what his offence was. 

Mr. Hathaway remained in gaol fifteen days, re- 
ceiving as his daily fare, one sea biscuit and two 
slices of boiled 





When the vessel was ready to sajl, Capt. Wil- 
liams came up to gaol, and on BoB: Wi tha 
Hathaway was duly delivered over to kas. 


erty party: 

‘The conduct of the Liberty party in the late con- 
test has been shamefully dishonest. Instead of hold- 
ing the balance evenly and impartially between the 
other parties, it has deliberately sought to turn the 
scele in favor of Polk and Dallas.’ 


We can only say of the writer of the above para- 
graph, that he is shamefully mendacious, and that 
e has given deliberate utterance to a fulsehood as 
‘ palpable” as a mountain.’ How far the Liberator 
makes itself a party to the lie, by its endorsement of 
the writer, we shall not pretend to say—but we 
unhesitatingly affirm that no man who knows the 
course of the Liberty-party during the recent elec- 
tion, anid who has honesty enough to prevent him 
trom robbing his neighbor's hen-roost, will serious- 
ly make the assertion that the Liberty ‘sought 
oo the scale in favor of Polk and Dallas.” It 
would be impossible for human or diabolical inge- 
nuity to frame a sentence that should be more ut- 
terly destitute of truth than the one we have quo- 


ted above.—- Hartford Christian (!) Freeman. 





From the Democratic (!!) Washington Globe. 
‘$500 REWARD. 

Was stolen on Sunday night the 10th “ of No- 
vember, a female servant named Mary Fraycis. 
She is about 16 or.17 years old, WHITE, with 
str@ight black hair and dark eyes, wagning. about 
110 or 115 pounds; small hands, thick fingers, 


her the following clothing: one royal purple silk 
dress, and one calico, deep buff ground; one brown 


merino cloak with silk velvet collar, and other cloth- | 


ing not recollected; also, a small Bible with red 
cover, with her namie written in it; also, the name 
of some of the Bashaw family; and the Virginia 
Collection of Hymns. She reads the Bible tolerably 
well, and has poe 5 good use with her needle. She 
has had the whooping cough’ this fall, and is still dis- 
posed to cough at times. The above reward will be 
‘given forthe apprehension of the thief, and the de- 
ivery of the said girl to the subscriber at Thomson- 
ville, Culpepper county, Virginia, if taken in any of 
the non-slaveholding States; if taken in Virginia, 
$50; ifin Maryland, $75. (!) A liberal rowand dail 
be given to amy one who will .give the informati 
that may lead to the recovery of the servant and ap- 
prehension of the thief. She calls herself someti 
Mary Frances Lightfoot Robinson. She 
pected of being in the iamily way. 


Th 






ville, Culpepper Co., Va. 
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The Alabama Legislature is now in session. 
Among their doings, the following is reported in a 
paper of that State: ? 


Emancipation or A Stave. The Committee on 
positions and Grievances, a bill for the 
emancipation of a female slave named Gertrude, in 
consideration of faithful service. She is a Creole, 
raised in the city of — arty hoa oe 
speaks the French and Spanish languages, is 
of the intelligence and oe 

which distinguish the Creoles. She been 
brought up in the family of her owner more like a 
white child than a servant; she had long and faith- 
fully nursed her owner =_ and performed 


essrs. Jemison, Morrisett, 
be i bill. It was finally passed: ayes 45, 





says,— my 
‘] know the real sentiment of most of our lead- 
po eae bap iy porta egy step will be taken 


y - q a 
GEORGE FICKLIN. | 





the Constitution of Kentucky, with o| 


ON. 


“CONGRESS, 








Fight tame, and addressed to the right people. Down,‘ committee on the Judiciary. 
with this pro-slavery Union! This act is very long, and minu'ely 
tee From the Liberty Bell. terms and forms of the admission of Texas, 


; : : 
THE WORTH OF THE UNION. 


‘BY GEORGE 5. BURLEIGH. 
Brave heart of granite firmness, ~ 
That to our gives 
The bounding tide of valor's blood,— 
The pulse whereon she lives ;— 
Why beats that pulse so feebly, 
That was wont to leap so high? 
Why bend so low, thou stubborn neck, 
To the Southron’s chivalry ? 


Sons of the brave New-England ! 
Ye are plundered, ye are whipt, 

Ye are shot, and hanged, and fettered ; 
Yet how dumb and lily-lipped 

Are your brothers, are your fathers, 
Are the rulers of your land,— " 

Nay, linking with the murderer's, 
Their own heart and their hand! 


@ Brothers of the Northland! 
What means that hueless lip? 
Have ye no blood to crimson aught 
But the Southron's knife and whip ?— 
No drop in all your fluttering hearts 
That pallid cheek to tinge ?>— 
Or why so very lily-like 
Do ye nod, and duck, and cringe ? 


Ha! children of the Meekness, 
Is it Peace ye love so well, 

Whose boast is in your warrior sires, 
And the rights for which they fell, 

That ye have borne thus tamely 
The insolence of those 

Whose bounty lives in thievery, 
Whose chivalry is blows ? 

See, now, those rights are trampled 
By Slavery's iron hoof, 

And the honor of your Mothers 
This day is put to proof; 

Ye are but base-born cowards, 
Begot by drivelling slaves, 

If yet so meanly ye endure 
The whip that o'er ye waves. 

Have ye not borne enough, and more, 
The menace and the blow ? 

Or will ye crouch again, and lick 
The foot that spurned ye so? 

How many a Northman’s blood must feed 
The Southron's famished sod, 

And reeking from the blighted plains, 
Appeal from Man to God ;— 

How many a Hall of Freedom, 
In horrid sacrifice, 

*Mid the howl of Slavery’s hell-dogs, 
Go blazing to the skies ;— 

How many a trembling matron 
Watch o’er her hunted son, 

In whom the taint of Liberty 
Has brought the loud pack on,— 

Ere ye find your blanching Manhood, 
And rise upon their track ; 


And with strong heart and hand once more 


At their peril bid them back? 


Calmly ye saw your symbol! Bird 
On another’s dove-cote stoop, 
And bear away his fluttering prey, 
At one destroying swoop ; 
Ye saw him tear the Baby 
From thé shrieking Mother’s breast, 
Fleshing his beak in its soft cheek ; 
And still, your hands could rest. 
Now his impartial hunger 
Demands another prey, 
And from your own warm hearth-fires, 
He plucks your sons away. 
Their blood, of Man unheeded, 
O'er Heaven's high wall doth climb, 
To plead against the robber-land, 
Where merey is a crime. 
From far Floridia hear ye not 
The gride of the prison door ? 
And the heavy clank of dungeon-chains 
From blood-stained Baltimore ? 
These are the bolts and manacles 
New-England’s children earn, 
When their generous souls, with pity, 
For their bleeding brothers yearn. 
Low pining in his noisome vault, 
With burning heart and brain, 
Shall the pale and dying captive 
Appeal to you in vain? 
Then must the damp-mouthed dungeon, 
More pitiful than ye, 
With its putrid breath of poison, 
Bid the prisoned soul be free. 


Now by our Human Nature, 
Wrung to its last extremes 

Of tyrant wrong, and servile fear, 

Of suffering love, and- vengeance drear,— 
And by the nightmare dreams 

Of gorged Oppression’s bloated fiend, 
With human blood replete, 

Startled by terrors from above, 
And mines beneath his feet,— 

And by your plundered households, 
And your brothers’ murder-shrieks,— 

By your redly-blazing temples, 
Whose every fire-tongue speaks ; 

By Alton's deafening death-cry, 
And Cincinnati's shame,— 

By Pennsylvania's glowing Hall— 
Her Freedom's funeral-flame,— 

By all the Southern dungeons 
That hold your crimeless sons,— 

And the despairing bondman’s prayers 
And burning malisons,— 

Be roused from shameless slumbering ! 
The hand is at your throat, 
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That from the Black man’s forehead 

» The crown of Manhood smote. 


Now speak !—or, dumb forever, 
Trail on your clanking chain, 

And give your white cheek to the brand, 

And creep aro your plundered land 

On pliant knee and coward hand, 
In Slavery’s spaniel-train ! ; 

Put on your ancient valor, 

And rise, if yet ye can, 

‘Till the haughty Tyrant tremblés 
Before the upright Max; «° 

And from Canadian forésts, 

O’er all our rugged hills, 

On to Virginia's mountains, © 

sw» One voice like thunder thrills,— 

‘ Down with the bloody Union ! 
Mighty alone to spoil! : 

“Wrench off its anaconda-folds, 
Or perish in their coil ! 

Pluck down that fustian banner, 
Whose stars gleam redly there, 
Beneath their savage glare ; 

And rend its streaks of crimson, 
Types of the hungry lash, 

“That ploughs its livid furrows deep 
On woman's naked flesh ! 


*No Union witn Stavenotpens | 
_ Trample the gore-writ Compact ~ 
‘© With Slavery’s wrinkled hag 
: We snap the bond which held us; ‘ 
And, to remotest, time, : 
severed from the robber-land, 

Where mercy is a crime! 
Plaingiel 'd, Connecticut. ‘ 


ae 
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| of Vermont and 


poe eae air pm 
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Mr. Stetson, a Democratic member from New 
York, next rose, and the test anxiety was man- 
ifested to hear every word he uttered—at least un- 


| til it could be discovered what course he was about 


to take. 

The speech of Mr. Stetson was understood, in 
fact, to be the developement of the New York, or 
rather the Silas Wright policy, on this subject. _ 

Mr. Stetson pointed out the advantages resulting 
from annexation, aud expressed himself in favor of 
it, in the abstract; but, at the same time, he in- 
timated that be had seen no terms, as yet, which 
would be acceptable to him. 

He then went into an investigation of the ques- 
tion of constitutional power, and demonstrated con- 
clusively that Congress could not by act or resolu- 
tion on a compact with a foreign power for the 
annexation of territory. 


Great sensation was produced in the Capitol, this 
morning, by the annunciation, on the authority of 
suasiies received by Mr. Calhoun, that Santa An- 
na has been dethroned, has been denounced, and 
has fled! 

A new government has been organized, It may- 
perhaps be certain and powerful, and give us more 
trouble than Santa Anna. 


The Journal of Commerce Correspondent relates 
the following incident: 


The commitiee rose, and Mr. McKay reported 

from the Committee on Ways and Means, the biil 
making appropriations for the Civil and Diplomatic 
Service for the fiscal year ending the 3ist or June, 
1845. 
Mr. Adams addressed the Chair, and demanded 
the floor. The House being impatient to adjourn, 
and supposing that Mr. Adams would detain them, 
endeavored to ery him down. 

The old gentleman was, however, so correct and 
dbstinate, that the House was obliged to give up. 

Mr. Adams, who had all the time been on his 
feet, and directing his eyes towards Mr. McKay, 
now stretched out his bony finger to the honorable 
Chairman of the Ways and Means, and solemnly 
put the question to him, whether it was his settled 
purpose, at once, to defy and nullify the hour and 
the Calendar, by extending the fiscal Year to the thir- 
ty-first of June! : 

The House had a very hearty Jaugh, and Mr. Me- 
Kay exonerated the Committee, and threw the bur- 
den of this revolutionary movement on the Clerk. 





Janvary 8, 

Ix tHe Hovse—General Dromgoole of Va. asked 
and obtained leave to introduce an act for the ad- 
mission of Texas as a State into this Union. 

Mr Dromgoole said that, in drawing this bill, he 
confined it strictly to the acts by which the States 
entucky were brought into the 
Union. He remarked that Vermont was not, at the 
time, considered as a legitimate part of the Union. 

The bill was committed to a committee of the 
whole on the state of the Union. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
joint resolutions for the annexation of Texas. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, made avery good ch 
against the project. He was strong on the Slavery 
question, and argued that Congress had no right to 
extend slavery, or strengthen the institution, by 
any legislation. The framers of the Constitution 
had fixed the limits of slavery, beyond which it 
was never to go, 

Mr, Owen, of Indiana, followed in support of the 
project. 

In tHE Senate—Jan. 9. 

Mr. Choate presented a memorial from T. H. 
Perkins and a large number of citizens of Boston, 
asking the Senate to reject all propositions for the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, as long 
as the same is a slaveholding Territory. 


In tHe Hovse—Jan. 9. 

Mr. Rathbun called for the order of the day, 
which, supersediug every other motion conflicting 
for the priority, was taken up, being Mr. C. J. In- 
gersoll’s resolutions for the annexation of Texas, 
with the various amendments proposed. The 
Speaker surrendering the Chair to Mr. Hopkins, 
the debate was resumed from yesterday, by 

Mr. E. S. Hamlin, of Ohio, against the annexa- 
tion, because it was unconstitutional—hbecause it 
was unfair—because Washington, in his Farewell 
Address, recommended good faith toward foreign 
nations, Mr, Hamlin held on for three-quarters of 
an hour, and then gave way. : 

Mr, Weller next took up the subject boldly. He 
revelled in the political and commercial advan’ 
of annexation ; but when he surveyed the spread of 
the ‘vine and fig tree’ of our republican institutions, 
he became inspired. Annexation was necessary to 
secure peace and glory to Texas, and to the expir- 
ing lamp of life of the pass of the Hermita 
the great and good Old Hickory. Mr. W. = 
nounced Daniel Webster as the originator of the 
opposition to annexation, and denounced his dicta- 
tion. Mr, Weller preferred war and bloodshed to 
dishonor—bloodshed of our own fellow-citizens to 
a submission to the dictation or threats of Great 
Britain. In conclusion, he enjoined the democrats 
in the house to do their duty, and vote for some 
plan in unity for the annexation of Texas—to exer- 
cise a spirit toward each other of compromise ; of 
concession in the settlement of personal or sec- 
tional preferences. 


constitutionality of annexation in any shape. 

Mr. Carey of Maine, from the neighborhood of 
the classic hills of the Madawaska and Aroostook 
settlements, next arose. He was getting along on 
the old track of the constitutionality of the project 
of annexation, its expediency, &c. when he luckily 
or unluckily, came into collision with Mr. J. R. In- 
agg: by asking him what sort of a city Philadel- 

was. 


who did the authorities call upon? Why, sir, the 
called upon the honest Ago 


country, sir, the jndependent a 
ative laughter on all sides}—and it go down. 
Who did you call upon, sir, when the British were 
invading our land, who did you call upon, sir, then to 
drive them from our shores? You called, sir, yes, 


sir, you called upon the honest and inde nt 
uperlative laughter, even in the gal- 


. (8 
Jes. Garey was dlightod a thspieh of hie Seomarke 
4 y was at i 
and looked sett Yes Ueda cae ore 
rich, without dis- 
eresnmed, however) 
ndent 


man who has said somethin 


aff: 
it 


tion of the People of Massachusetts, without distine- 
tion of party, will be held in Faneuil Hall, on the 29th 
instant, to express their‘feelings respecting the expul- 
sion of Mr. Hoar from Carolina, and the pre. 








posed annexation of Texas. Particulars next week. 
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1832, $74,243,032 1838, $106,953.01 
1833, 78,019,526 | 1839, 111,291'}57 
1834, 75,593,302 1840, 112,037'86) 
1835, 93,743,060 | 1341, 128,353 65 
1836, 85,812,332 | 1842, 132,343 x35 


{cP Will some one contrast the 
tucky during the same period ? 


A Grand Idea,—Prentice says :—* It is thought that 
if we take possession of Texas, Great B . 
order to preserve the balance of power, wi]! inte 
upon Cuba. But the Editor of the New York a 
rier bag whether it may not be advisable to an. 
ticipate Great Britain—and while we are takine pos 
session of Texas, Oregon, California, and the res; 7 
the Western Continent, include Cuba within th 
‘area of freedom.’ ’ + 


In the New-York Legislature, Mr. 
the table a concurrent resolution, Proposing an 
amendment of the State Constitution, as follows. 

‘So much of Sec. 1, Art. 2, as prescribes a propert 
qualification for colored voters, is hereby abrogated, 
and hereafter no other test, proof or qualification 
shall be required of or from persons of color in rela. 
tion to their exercise of the right of suffrage, than is 
in this Commonwea!t’ required of or from white per. 
sons." 


progress of Ken. 


Titain, in 


Bloss laid on 


The appropriations recommended by the commit. 
tee of ways and means in the U. 8. House of Repre. 
sentatives for the year 1845, amount to $24,647 x4. 
of which, $11,288,212 is for the army, fortifications 
munitions, pensions, improvement of harbors, &c_ 
to be expended under the direction of the War De. 
partment, and $9,411,656 for the Navy. This, if we 
mistake not, is a larger sum, by two or three millions 
than has been usually appropriated to this branch of 
the service. We trust it includes the construction of 
several war steamers.—.V. Y. Jour. Com. 


{7 A very pious and humane ‘trust’! 


Charge of harbering Slaves.—On Friday last, a ne. 
gro man, named Henry Simpson, who lives near the 
rick yards, below Canton, was arrested by officers 
Campbell and Myers, on a charge of harboring two 
slaves belonging to Jas. B. Kendall. Upon an exam. 
ination, he was committed to jail to await a trial at the 
County Court.—Baltimore Sun. 


The toast of Roger L. Baldwin, Esq., at the New 
a Dinner, in New York, was as follows : 

‘The Commonwealth of Massachusetts— While she 
secures, at home, to her humblest citizens their noblest 
inheritance of liberty and law, she rightfully demands 
that the National Regia shall protect her abroad from 
tyranny and oppression.’ 


Mr. Ruert, of South Carolina, in his. speech on 
the Texas question, said—‘ We will not be scrupulous 
as to the means of annexation, but nave it we 
WILL.” 


Joun Quincy Apams. The Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives have passed a preamble and resolutions, 
rescinding the vote of censure on John Quincy Ad- 
ams, passed by the Ohio Legislature some years 
since, for presenting certain petitions for a dissolu. 
tion of the Union. 


The Detroit Daily Advertiser says: We learn that 
a colored man is to be hanged on the 24th of next 
month, at Pontiac, for the murder of another colored 
man. He was convicted at the last term of the 
Criminal Court in Oakland county. The deed was 
committed, we have heard, by throwing a brick, 
which struck the deceased, and resulted in his almost 
immediate death. We have not learned the names 
of the parties. 


The Mendian Mission.—Intelligence has been re- 
ceived of the death of Miss Harden, who accompa- 
nied Mr. Raymond to the Mendi Mission station in 
Africa—the sickness of Mrs. Raymon and death of 
Mr. Griswold, formerly teacher of the Mendi captives, 
and late missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. 


The Liberty party paper at Albany thinks that the 
ht of petition is an absurdity. do Rhett and 
eDuffie. 


Tue Broapway Journat is the name of a new 
paper, just started in New-York. It contains origin- 
al articles by Mrs. Child and James Russell Lowell. 


Avapama on Repupsation. On the 17th ult. the 
House of Representatives of the State of Alabama 
passed, by a unanimous vote, a series of resolves, de- 
nouncing the repudiation of debt by the States. 


Rev. Mx. Pierrontr. The Boston Transcript 
says, ‘ The case of the Rev. Mr. Pierpont against the 
Hollis Street Society, for four or five years’ salary, 
which has been long in the Supreme Court, was on 
Tuesday evening brought to a close, and decided in 
favor of the Rev. Mr. Pierpont.’ 


Cospemxep to Deatu. The following are the 
names of persons now under sentence of death in 
New-England and New-York: Eugene Clifford, in 
Vermont; Thorn, in Maine; William Hiller, Sand- 
lake, New York, Jan. 28; and Babe the pirate, in 
New-York city, next July. 


The New-London Advocate announces the ver 
sudden death of Wm. Pitt Cleveland, who died aL 
most instantly, while sitting in a chair in his parlor, 
on Frida prey | week. r. Cleveland was a law- 
yer of distinguished standing in Connecticut, and 
was at one time Chief Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for the county in which he resided. 


Mr. Joseph Holmes, a native of Dorchester, Mass. 
was killed in the paper mill of Morton & Co., at 
Hampden, Me., Dec. 31, by his apron catching in the 
machinery. He was a pious and exemplary man, 
and left a wife and eight children. 


Beware of one dollar bills on the Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, altered to fives; the ends of the figure one 
are cut off, and a figure five inserted in their place. 


The Nashua Telegraph says that the Directors of 
the Nashua and Lowell Railroad have decided to lay 
down another track on their road. 


The Fitchburg railroad, now in operation to Shir- 
ley village, will be opened all the way to Fitchburg, 
about nine miles farther, about the Ist of March 
next. 


The city debt of Boston is now $1,167,800 ; to be 


Mr. Brengle, of. Maryland, spoke upon the anti-; liquidated in the course of the next fifteen years. 


Jacob Barker, of New-Orleans, denies positively 
that he has won any bets, or made any on the late 
election. It was said he had won $100,000. 


Ten thousand tons of ice, from four to five inches 
in thickness, were housed by one iceman in Balti- 
more, last week. 


The cotton crop of the United States, recently 
gathered, it is generally admitted in the South, will 
reach two million five hundred thousand bales. 


Mr. Sylvanus Shepard, a respectable citizen of 
Canterbury, Ct., lost his life on Sunday week by 
falling from a loft in his barn, having literally dashed 
out his brains by the fall. It isa singular coinci- 
dence that Mr. Shepard's father lost his life in the 
same manner and on the same spotseveral years ago. 


It is stated that some thirty or forty thousand acres 
of public lands in Florida have been stripped of wood 
by some greedy depredators. There are many ways 
of plundering the government. 


Among other legacies, Judge. Prescott, who recent- 
d d in Boston, bequeathed three thousand 

ollars to the corporation of Harvard College, for the 
purchase of books for the library. 


Considerable ss has been made in grading 
for the Plymouth railroad, and it is expected the gra- 
ding will & completed early next season. The iron, 
cars, &c. have been contracted for. 








Joux B. Manay.—We have a letter from a friend 
in this ci 


no right to sit in judgment on acts done in Ohio.— 
jeOur correspondent was personally acquainted with 

the deceased, and describes him asa man of energy 
and talent, and untiring zeal in the cause of univer 
sal liberty. The memory of such a man will live 
after him, and impart new energy to his surviving co- 
in the cause.— Penn. Freeman. 


_ Diep, on the morning of the 29th ult. Dr. Rozrrt 
Moons, of this city, in the Sst year of his age — 
Another pillar of the Temple of Freedom has fallen. 
We drop the tear of lamentation. No more shall we 
_instrue by his judicious counsel. No more 
Gear penrispceet nce cal of fosering iver 

arts to to the call of suffering humari- 
ty; but his counsel and his examples of practical 
Tove shall not be forgotten. bid. 
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os TON, JANUARY 17,1845. 
= .- NATIVE AMERICANISM. 
fore us two pamphlets, treating 
1 topics e published in New York, and 
nets ‘. Be st sai each differing widely from the 
9 eee rpose, and both calcula- 


pirit and pu th 
neiderable attention in religious and 


2OMANISM - 


yr be 


‘ The Influence, Bearing and 
sm on the Civil and Religious 
the author of which, ina 
ess in admirable keep- 


: 
; entitled, 


f Loman 
r Country, 


snd exclusiven 
» 3 y 2 + 7 

tire production, signs himself ‘ JosEern , 

—a claim ob- } 
} 


select than that of ‘ native- | 


native-born Lennesseean, 


s01 grand and 
; " a specimen of reli- | 


proscrip- | 


It is as choice 
pious Villany, and ‘native’ 
mber to have seen in all 

It has, however, one trait that is really } 
among many which are both ludicrous | 
and that is, frankness. The Tennes- | 


wing under the horrors of a 


pjtism, as we reme 


s as if labe ' 
yt-mare, and the earnestness of his out- | 
oa they are no sham on his part. He 
) hypocrite, but means just what he | 
ist what he thinks—all for the glory 
versal triumph of Protestantism, and | 
, of all Romish heretics. 
the pamphlet fully explains its object, | 
ound a toesin of alarm in regard to the 
¢ Romanism in the United States, and to 
vres for its suppression 
M first paragraph is designed to show 
sidered necessary to indulge in a 
inciation against that portion of our 
, n which is attached to the Catho- 
other words, he promises to be ex- 
in attacking the Catholics, and 
urse that ‘ tends rather 10 irritate and 
unds already u ade, than to soften and 
. What he understands by charity and 


shall show as we proceed. 
'. fret proposition is, that ‘the true secret of all 
is of Romanism lies in the corrupt 
juman heart Whatever he may mean 


alluded to, his statement 1s 


na ev 


rupt nature 


n regard to ‘all the errors and evils’ of 
sm = to those of Romanism. 
ve that the view which Romanism ‘takes of 
ital doctrines of Christianity,’ constitutes | 


rthings, ‘the mystery of iniquity.” Uni- 
, and Universalism, it is true, are exceedingly 
‘the one denying the divinity of Christ, 

4 i . 


the eternity of human punishments '"— 
Mr. Martin is consoled by the re- 


ther 


pious 
I 


t ‘both are such palpable contradictions 
slainest declarations of Scripture, as well as 
dictates of conscience, (!) as render it im- 

ther of them ever to obtain avery great 

strong hold upon mankind in general.’ 
y ‘plainly admit some of the essen- | 

the ( hristian scheme,’ and are therefore 

d as Romanism 

| xt objection to Romanism is, ‘its perfect 
to the depravity of the human heart.’ We 

, Protestantism, as such, on the same ground 

It ts itself to every form of popular wickedness 
same facility as its hoary rival. Witness its 

_in this country, of the enslavement of mil- 

f the people ; its defence of slavery from the 

its support of the war system, than which 

g can be more oppose d to the will God, or to 
ssion of the Prince of Peace ; its co-operation 
very form of government, whether despotic, | 
rchieal, or democratic, according to its location ; 
ts gratification, to an unbounded extent, of human | 
selfishness, ambition and pride ; its reliance for pro-| 
1} ona standing army and navy, and on the 

1, ‘armed and equipped as the law directs’; its 
vance of discretionary and absolute power over) 
ian life and liberty ; its rallying under a national | 
1 bidding a haughty defiance to all other peo- | 

fierce and hateful sectarian animosities and 


its hostility toevery new reform, and per- | 

of all those who dare to ‘come out’ from a 
church, 

&c. Xe 
Protestantism give scope enough for all the de- | 


and to reject a time-serving priest- 
Surely, all these distinctive features 


whether natural or unnatural, which is found | 

man heart 
\lluding to the Romish church, Mr 
exclaims—‘ Blush, then, thou mother of | 


Martin ener- 


t this sad exposure of thy nakedness. Beau- | 

Virgin art thou! daughter of hell, twin sister of | 
|, the patron of idolatry, and whose womb is 

vert and dwelling-place of sin.’ This} 

1 isemphatic and hearty. We merely add, | 


Romish church be the mother of 
who are her lascivious daughters but the 


f,u the 


t sects that have come from her loins, and 

so many of the marks of their parentage ? 
eatures of Romanism, we are told, ‘ is 
tution of the infallibility of the pope for the | 
f God Protestantism has got rid of the 


im, itis true ; but, in fact, it is as spiritual. | 


aa | 

id and infallible as its progenitor, and has| 
| 

to a multitude of petty popes, whose | 

8 crippled to some extent, but whose | 

1 to ‘lord it over God's heritage’ is on the | 
| most absolute scale. As to the claims of | 


‘ sh « 


} 
hurch to be the true church, they are | 
} 


sely on the same scriptural foundation as 

he Protestant church, and are just as valid, | 

y much more consistent; though all of | 
hesitate not to pronounce impudent and | 

We deny that what is called the Apostolic | 

' was intended, or enjoined, as a model organ- | 
perpetuated, or is of any binding force | 

It was a temporary institution, adapted | 

tl emergency, and expired long ago by its | 
tion. Every church now claiming the au- | 

r sanction of the primitive church, is thereby | 

i of gross imposture ; hence, the Romish and 
churches are all wallowing in the same | 
lemnation together—and when one of 
sthe finger of reproach at the other, it is | 
deceiver attempting to outface the other. | 
‘ Sese assertions we make in this positive manner, | 
draw attention to this subject, and to lead 
ependent investigation, than to defend them | 
connexion. We refer the reader to I. Corin- | 

» [ith ch., 28th verse :—*And God hath set 
I N THE CHURCH, first apostles, secondarily | 
UPHETS, thirdly teachers, after that MIRA- | 


ES, th 


en gifts of healing, helps, governments, | 
“SSITIES OF TONGUES.’ This is a favorite passage | 
th Romanists and Protestants; and when | 
“ssed to prove the validity of their particular church, | 
th resort to it with equal confidence, but not | 
“th equal consistency. The former refer to their| 
and so do the Mormons,) as embracing all 
*e particulars, miracles and all; but the latter scoff | 
te pretensions of the Romish church, and deny | 
tracles can be wrought, or that there is any di- 
hes of tongues, or that there are any special gifts 
“eaing, in the church, or out of it! In other 
: rs, they deny that there is any church extant, 
ears the features of the primitive church; yet 
‘arch is the true church, and it is a religious 
to belong to it, and to partake of its ordinances ! 
But we are delaying the fulfilment of our promise 
os . - what our ‘native-born Tennesseean’ under- 
. n ” by charity and good will to the Romanists. 
ms to bean admirable adept in blowing hot 
oid with the same breath. Hear him !— 


aut 


e se 


and 


” ‘. * matters of opinion, men are accountable alone 

Py -* Let there be no persecution for conscience’ 

hors.je ’* doctrine is the flaming sword of Rome 

clon msoned, by the practice of ages, with the 

for...“ Of martyrs. Let us not repay her evil 
', but, contraiwise, blessing for cursing. 


| good will that do?’ asks the terrified, yet Catholic- 


| many of the emigrants would die before the lapse of 








EPSP oor ope ‘ it: 





We must not hate the Catholics, even the worst of 
them, or entertain revengeful feelings towards them ; 
but, on the contrary, we must love them, bear with 
them, pray for them, and when opportunity offers, do 
them good. ‘The Son of man came not to destroy 
men's lives, but to save them.’ 

Excellent! Now for an exemplifieation of this 
love-spirit. First, Mr. Joseph H. Martin strenuously 
contends that ail Catholics ought to be disfranchised, 
and have no voice in the making of the laws, or the 
management of the government! And he does se for 
the following among other reasons, that, ‘in exclud- 
ing Catholies from holding office and voting, whose 
principles, in the majority of cases, whose feelings, 
and in the end whose actions, will be evidently 
against us, we act under the sanction of Ged’! That 
is high authority, certaimly. Mr. Martin piously 
adds—‘ If it were not so, I should never dare to say a 
word to that effect.’ And he clinches the nail of his 
faith, in this matter, by saymg— And if we fail to do 
so, I look for his curse to rest upon us.’ But the 
gravity with which he affirms that, ‘in such a pro- 
ceeding, as the common sense of every man can deter- 
mine for himself, there would be no persecution, ty- 
ranny, or just ground of complaint by any one,’ is 
positively insupportable. Mr. Martin is certainly not 
a wag; to say that he is a fool would not be deemed 
courteous by him, however applicable the term might 
be regarded by others. 

The worst that Native Americanism has proposed 
to accomplish is the extension of the naturalization 
laws for a period of twenty-one years. ‘But what 
loving Mr. Martin. ‘Twenty-one years is emphati- 
cally a very short period.’ He is not pacified by the 
suggestion that, under such a stringent regulation, 


twenty-one years, and thus never have an opportuni- 
‘Admitting that some would die,’ he re- 
plies, ‘ we cannot tell the number. It is evident that 
many, perhaps the majority, would not '"—no, not even 
for the charitable purpose of composing the agitated 
bosoin of this brave ‘ native-born Tenneseean.’ And 
being determined not to die any sooner on account of 
the aforesaid naturalization law, but rather to live 
the longer as a matter of spite, he is satisfied that they 
would ultimately, by some hocus pocus or other, ‘ rise 


ty to vote. 





up, outnumber us, and in all our offices,—army, Navy, 
[excellent safe guards for Protestant Christianity !] | 
treasury, post-office, congress, judiciary,—and every | 
thing else, obtain the command.” Mr. Martin is un- | 
questionably afflicted with delirium tremens, in a re- | 
ligious sense, and sees in the air a legion of horrible 
spectres, all of the Catholic faith ! 

Assuming that this is a Protestant nation, and that | 


regard toslavery. I am not now 


question of slavery. As one 
exciting 


never settle down to any great extent 
but always in those adjoining them. 
nell, the Irish Agitator, who con : 
lic population both in agers em i 
to the Irish Catholics in this country, 
vises and charges them to unite wi 
in opposing slavery. 
oct Europe, say they select that part of the 
ted States where slavery is unknown. 
suspicious, as though they intended, at a future 
day, to arouse the negroes to co-operate with them.’ 
One reason, therefore, for butchering the Catho- 
lies, in the fulness of times, is, that they are general- 
ly averse to settling in the slave States, and that 
Daniel O'Connell ‘solemnly advises and charges 
them to unite with Abolitionists in opposing slavery!’ 
It isan American Republican, a Protestant Chris- 
tian, who brings this aa a damning accusation against 
our Catholic brethren! Now hear him rant on the 
subject of freedom :—‘ Give me liberty, or give me 
death !' : 
‘ The star-spangled banner, O, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave!’ 
We have occupied too much space to be able to no- 
tice the excellent pamphlet on ‘* Native American- 
ism,’ but shall review it next week. 





AN UNPRECEDENTED GATHERING! 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the MASSA- 
CHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY will be 
held in the MARLBORO’ CHAPEL, Boston, on 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, 
January 22d, 23d, and 24th, commencing at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. It will be the most important meeting, in 
view of the aspects of our cause and the signs of the 
times, ever held by the Society. 

All auxiliary societies are earnestly called upon to 
be strongly represented on the occasion, anda broad 
invitation is extended to abolitionists, in every part 
of the country, to be present. Let this gathering of 
free hearts and tried spirits be unprecedented in the 
past anti-slavery history of Massachusetts. The 
time has’ come for decisive action, and every man 
must be at his post. Remember the motto— Excert- 
sion !’—and the watchword—t NO UNION WITH | 
SLAVEHOLDERS:!’ 

iP We learn that some of our friends have sup- 
posed that the time for the State meeting was a week | 
later than is specified above. The Constitution pro- | 
vides that the annual meeting of the Society shall be 
held on the fourth Wednesday of January, which is 


‘ Protestants are the rightful owners of these United | the 22d instant, the new year having commenced on 
States,’ Mr. Martin finds no difficulty in coming to | Wednesday. All the meetings will be held in the 
the conelusion, that the Catholics ought not to enjoy | Martsoro’ Cuaret, excepting the last of the need 
any political privileges on the American soil. Yet | Which will be held in the State Hovss, on Friday | 
he coolly adds—‘ As a nation, we are solemnly bound evening. Abolitionists ! friends of the oppressed ! | 
to rule, not as ahigh-handed tyrant, but as a just; ™#ke your arrangements in season to attend, and | 





judge. Render unto all their dues.’ Nay, more ; he 
cries out—‘ Shame that any American has not moral 
courage enough to do right, in all cases, to all men!’ 
Such incoherency betokens the confirmed insanity 
of religious bigotry, which talks of justice, mercy and 
charity, while it is for performing the most devilish 
deeds. 

But here is an avowal, clear and explicit, and 
worthy of the stoutest fiend in the pit :— 


‘ ls it inquired, what are the weapons with which 
the battle must be fought? I answer, first, with the 


sword of the Spirit, and then, if necessary, [> WITH | 


THE SWORD OF STEEL. sq Talk of a moral 


conflict a8 the only mode of warfare, both now and | 


ultimately :—in my opinion, it is all folly. 
minating heretics, Rome never thinks of anything 
but the sword and the rack. In fact, there never was 


a great revolution in religion, which was not in the | 


end a revolution of blood, The very nature of de- 
lusion leads to such a result. The nearer the final 


| overthrow of error approaches, the more tenacious | 


and furious its advocates become. How was it with 
Judaism? Could that apostate Church have ever 
been overturned, except by the utter destruction of 
its temple and city, together with the main part of the 
inhabitants, and the complete dispersion of all the 


In exter- | 


| come from all points of the compass in numbers vasty. 
| and in spirit and determination unsurpassed. 





‘VOICES OF THE TRUE-HEARTED.’ 


We have unintentionally allowed several weeks to | 
| elapse, since we received the first number of a very! 
| neatly printed and well selected periodical with this 
| title, without giving it that notice and commendation 
| which its merits strongly claim, It is issued by John 
'L. Pennock, of Philadelphia, and sold at 6 1-4 cents 
a single number, and contains 16 large pages. It 
appears to be the object of the compiler to select the 
| choicest effusions, in prose and poetry, that have 
| emanated from the lips or pen of true-hearted men, 
| and thus to give another powerful impetus to the 
cause of Universal Reform, as well as to present a’ 
work of rare literary merit. The editor, in his elo- | 
quent preface, says— 
Some of the words of these lovers of the All-True, | 
/or echoes of them, have fallen upon my ear, and 
stirred up within me such free born thoughts and 
craving for true purity, that | cannot forbear to scat- 
| ter them still more widely over the earth. Reader! | 
| they are seeds borne upon the untrammelled breezes 


rest? Never. As I view it, Romanism is precisely | of a into every open heart—into thine, if thou | 
a parallel case, only on a much larger and grander wilt. eep them there and nurture them. Love) 


scale.’ them as a maiden loves the sweet flowers that grow | 


Again, this monstrous Christian Protestant says :— | 


beneath her eye,—yea, love them infinitely more— 
and they shall impart rich fragrance to thy whole na-| 


| like Mr. Martin, finds it convenient to act in a two- such enlightening of the public mind, that slavery 
| fold character—now in the garb of an angel of light, | will be abolished throughout the world. 





‘ We shall have to fight the Pope of Rome, just as | ture, and endow thee with strength, not only in the 
the patriots of the revolution fought the King of'| life-giving morning, and quiet moonlight even-time, | 
England. Mark that! If, in the providence of, but in the heat and trial of the day, when not only a) 
God, (!) such an event must come, let us, one and | truth-loving but truth-acting heart is required of thee 
all, like Patrick Henry, be prepared to say, let it) to do nobly thy devoir as a man and a Christian. 
come. Let us, like men, boldly meet it, and like | Three ffumbers have already made their appear: 


men, we shall come off victorious. A Washington, | ‘ fi ie coed fi 
at the proper time, will be found for us somewhere. | #8¢¢ ; and the selections thus far made evince a fine 


[Perhaps in the person of Joseph H. Martin] ‘In| literary taste, a genuine reform spirit, a full and 
His own time, God always raises up proper“men of | earnest recognition of the brotherhood of man- 
prayer and faith to fight his battles. —* And by way | kind, and a willingness to adopt great and noble sen- 
of gentle warning, I would simply say, that Roman-! — ’ g , 

ism had better beware how she presses her violent | tuments, by whomsoever uttered. Most heartily do 
measures upon Christians in this and other lands. | we reciprocate the feelings of the editor when he ex- 
Justice will not forever slumber. And when the! claims— 

hour of final recompense, as appointed by God, does | Jovfi . 

Ape ; . ully—oh joyfully, let us look forward to the 
come, it will come with dreadful certainty .. . St will | lene whe the woes Ses shall be battle-cries for 
be the calm, collected, long-accumulated retribution | 1. sah hen blood-stained fields. with. all their! 
of men, who hold the warrant of Almighty God, | ek nF camynk neater or; Y : 

‘ Doubl és haw Gout ond ing ks. | Pomp, shall be only heard of asatale of evil days 
OR a ee ee long gone,—when wealth and birth shall no more 


. ‘Regarded by this standard, compared with what | att 
is to come, all former occurrences seem to dwindle esteemed,—when love shall be pure, not sensual, 


into insignificance. ‘WAR'S noblest offspring is the | pier fe pice So they naw oll a 
last.’ . . The result cannot be uncertain. In the dis- | foyfully Oe ace Sante forward, and with no craven 
tance, I already see it. Over all the flogds of com- | 


motion and bloodshed, I behold the ark of the cove- | heart speed the good work. : 
nant, riding securely in glorious triusph, and finally | We commend this work alike to all who are fond 


resting, uninjured, upon the Ararat of peace ’—&c. of literary excellence, and to those who are engaged 
These sentiments are perfectly diabolical. Their in conflict with evil, as philanthropists and reformers. 

wretched author seems to exult at the prospect of | A complete volume of it will be worth incomparably 

revelling in the blood of the Catholics, and not leay-| more than the subscription price. 

ing one of them alive on the earth! Yet he says, in > For sale at No: 25 Cornhill. 

another place, ‘We must not hate the Catholics, eg 

even the worst of them, or entertain revengeful feel- BORTON ae a. & OpeaNtT- 

ings towards them '—but killing them will be doing The quarterly meeting of the Benton Female A. 8. 

them, or at least the world, a very godly service ! Society was held at the Marlboro’ Hall No. 4. on the 

‘We must love them,’ by depriving them of all polit- | afternoon of Jan. 8th. 

ical rights— bear with them,’ by dooming them to | The meeting was opened by the reading of the 

destruction—‘ pray for them,’ by blowing out their Scriptures by the President. 

brains—‘ and, when opportunity offers, do them The following resolutions were presented, and, after 

good,’ by cutting their throats !! Nay, in this con- | 4iseussion, unanimously adopted : : 

nexion, Mr. Martin has the shocking inconsistency | i. Resolved, That the Boston Female Anti-Slavery 

to quote the pacific and heart-thrilling deciaration of | Society takes this earliest opportunity * express to 

Jesus—t The Son of maname not to destroy men’s | the abolitionists of Glasgow, Dublin, Edinburgh, Lon- 


lives, but to save them.’ But then, he says— | 

















| don, Darlington, Tynemouth, Bristol, Fralee, Belfast, 
sil | Limerick, Cork, Walthamston, Woburn, Wexhi 
*A distinction must be made between ourselves as | 2 > aig i 
individuals, and ourselves asa nation. As individ. | and all the other beloved friends in Great Britain who 
wals, we must be like Christ—meek, lowly, gentle, | have aided the Eleventh Massachusetts Anti-Slavery | 
patient, full of forgiveness, tenderness, forbearance, | Fair, the deep and grateful sense that we cherish in |} 


and love; bearing all things, believing all things, / -ommon with all anti-slavery Americans, of the ten- 


hoping all things, enduring all things ; and ever re- | . i 
joicing that we are counted worthy to suffer shame | der sympathy, the maperient poruamey help, and the | 
for his name. As a nation, we are under obligations | efficient testimony which they have both now and al- 
to make use of all lawful means, in order to defend | ways given to us in our advocacy of THE CAUSE. 
ourselves from all enemies, within and without.’ 2. Resolved, That we rejoice in the consistent 
0 , 

Talk of the subtlety of a Jesuit in making distine- | stand taken by the Glasgow Emancipation Society, | 
tions as to moral obligations and duties! We will) with regard to the course of the Commissioners ofthe 
match this ‘native-born Tennesseean ’ against Igna- | Free Church of Scotland*in America; believing that 


tius Loyola himself, or against that Evil One, who, | it is by the spirit of such testimony to the truth, and 


and anon going about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour. | 

But this profligate distinction between ‘ ourselves 
as a nation,” and ‘ourselves as individuals,’ is sound 
Protestant as well as Catholic theology. It nullifies 
all the precepts of the gospel, and makés government 


3. Resolved, That we remew our subscription for 
50 copies of the Liberator. ™ 

4. Resolved, That we will obtaifias many signa- 
tures to a remonstrance to be presented to Congress, 
against the annexation of Texas, as is possible within 
the coming three weeks. 


as though it were exalted above ail is called God,| 5. Resolved, That we pledge $10 to the N. H. So- 
competent to repeal every law of J¢ and to re-| ciety to assist in sustaining the Herald of Freedom. 
lieve its supporters from all acco ity. It re-} Mrs. Chapman then read’ to the ‘meeting the cor- 


minds us of an anecdote, in substance as follows :— | respondence between Mrs. Follen and the subscribers 
A peasant seeing a Bishop going armed and equipped | who presented to her the piece of tapestry worked by 
to battle, ventured to inquire of him how, as a Bish-| Miss H. Martineau, for the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
op, he could fight. ‘+O,’ zeplied the other, +1 do not} yery Fair, signifying her acceptance and thanks for 
fight in my capacity as 2 “ishop, but asa Prince.'| the same. 

* But when the come: ‘or the Prince,’ said the 
peasant, ‘Iam puzzled to sw what will become 





pation Society, and a letter from Thomas Cirrkson to 









the Bishop.’ So, when sod sends his retribution | Mrs. Chapman, were also read. ae 

upon a guilty nation, how will its guilty inhabitants} On motion, the Soci j 3 wae 

escape? 8. H. | CK, Rec. Sec. | 

© On the subject of slavery, this ‘native-born Ten- - —- Penk = 

nesseean,’ (who is probably a man- reveals his} JF Mr. Hoar's <n pet Medea ae 

trae character in the following : ‘ at Charleston, 8. C.is given im a simple manner, 5 
‘In further proof of their hellish Oo is none the less calculated powerfully to affectthe | 








| which a lower depth cannot be found or even sought, 


The annual report of the Glasgow Ladies’ Emanci-  Serakeplar fom ag sree seein it danger to 


From the very commencement of the anti-slavery 
enterprise, it has been said, by its opposers, that abo- 
were * ‘—that they were ‘in- 
creasing the slaves’ burdens ’—that they were rivet- 
ing their chains still stronger. This has constantly 


been the of pro-slavery whatever shape it 
has assumed. Slaveholders, pro-slavery politicians, 


pro-slavery priests, and pro-slavery members of 
churches, have all iterated, and continue to reiterate 
the stale objection, in the hope of impeding anti-sla- 
very progress. And since the division of the anti- 
slavery phalanx, and the organization of the Liberty 
party, the charge has been made by both parties, that 
the other has put back emancipation. 

From the hour when the Liserator put the trump 
of Liberty to his lips, and blew the blast that startled 
the siaveholder from his fancied security, and the 
northern servile from his guilty inaction,there has been 
an infernel yell throughout the land, as ifall Milton’s 
devils were smitten with the apprehension, that the 
fires of the pit were about to be extinguished forever ; 
and, in their efforts to preyent such a catastrophe, 
cry out that the means adopted, causes them to burn 
more fiercely, because the fiends employ themselves 
in casting untold quantities of sulphur and nitre into 
the flames. 

That honest and intelligent men, whose _histerical 
reading has not been the mere occupation of hours of 
idleness without improvement, should raise the ob- 
jection to any reform, that it produces convulsion, 
andthe most violent and malignant opposition among 
its opposers, according to its importance, is truly as- 
tonishing. The history of man is but a succession of 
important changes in the scientific, social, political 
and moral aspects ef our world, which have been 
compelled to progress through opposition, danger, 
suffering and death, till having triumphed, men have 
wondered at the conservatism of the age in which 
they did not live, and seem utterly unconscious that 
they are walking in the footsteps of the ages past, 
and filling up the measure of those who have gone 
before them. : 

But such is man. Jesus was charged with blas- 
phemy, and judged guilty unto death for the truths 
he uttered. His disciples were accused of turning 
the world upside down, and spoken against as evil- 
doers, and fell victims to the diabolism of wicked men. 

Luther was charged, not only by his enemies, but 
even by his friend, the timid Erasmus, with having 
retarded the progress of truth, and with having been 
the sole cause of the fanaticism, and bloodshed, and 
suffering, that followed. 

The early advacates of Temperance were accused 
by makers, venders and drinkers, of having occasioned 
the streams of ‘ firewater’ to flow in greater abun- 
dance through the land ; and the Washingtonians are 
charged by many of the furmer advocates of the cause, 
with impeding its progress. And of the Abolitionists, 
it has been and continues to be said, by professed 
friend: and open foes, that they have put farther off 
the day of the Slaves’ redemption. 

The philosophical reader of history will perceive, 
that though the annunciation of any unreceived truth 
elicits opposition, deep and malignant, manifesting 
itself in violence and rancor, yet the cause of the op- 
position is not the utterance of the truth, nor the ef- 
fort to produce reform. The hostility to improye- 
ment is seated deeply within the soul, and only needs 
to be disturbed in its quietude to manifest itself. 

While undisturbed by calls to action, the language: 
of regret for the evils that exist in the world, and 
desire that they may disappear, dwells upon the 
tongue, and drops from the lips of thousands, the 
whole practice of whose lives tends to perpetuate 
and aggravate the wrongs of which they complain.— 
The spirit of reform tends to develope the truth or 
falsehood of those who profess to desire it before it 
appears, and exhibits the exact line of demarcation, 
beyond which they are unwilling to advance for the 
accomplishment of their object. 

There are few, ifany persons in the free States, 
who would be in favor of Slavery, if they verily knew 
that their own individual interests would be injured 
by the existence of the system ; and perhaps this re- 
mark may be equally true of the slaveholders them- 
selves ; and, in this sense, all who are not slave- 


feated in their last desperate effort, and in a contest, 
at the opening period of which their prospects of sue- 
cess were more promising than they had ever before 


bitter reflections,’ mingled with those which ate sweet, 
but one aim—to secure which, he has exerted the 
great energies of his powerful mind to fix the destiny 
of millions now living, (and millions yet unborn,) in 
hopeless bondage, that from their prostrate necks he 
might step to the lofty shoulders of their oppressors, 
and thence tothe elective throne. He has fallen to” 
rise no more,and may take up the lamentation of the 
disappointed Cardjnal : 

¢ I've touched the highest point of all my greatness, 
I haste now to my sitting. 

I fall, like Lucifer, never to rise again.’ 

The Whigs have yielded all they could to slavery, 
but it was not enough. They have nothing to hope 
from it more. They must turn their backs upon it} 
and we say to them, as to others, ‘ Come up higher.’ 

The Whigs now talk of merging into the Nati 
American party. Itremains to be seen, whether they 
will take an anti-slavery position. If they advance, 
they must advance,far enough, or they will not suc- 
ceed. They must not .only refuse to vote for slave- 
holders, but they must be AGAINST SLAVERY. 
They must not only maintain the rights of NorrHERy 
Freemen, but they must demand that SLAVERY 
shall cease, wherever the American Congress posses- 
ses jurisdiction. Any position Idwer than this, will 
cause a defection in their ranks, and a secession that 
will leave them powerless; and the Liberty party 
will rise and triumph on their ruins. 

Whatever may be the errors of many of the Liber- 
ty party leaders—whatever may be the inconsisten- 
cies of the party—they certainly occupy a position as 
much higher than the Whig party, as the question of 
man’s right to personal freedom is higher‘ than the 
question of a protéctive tariff. With the Liberty par- 
ty, the right of the slave to personal freedom is ayow- 
ed to be the first and highest political interest. The 
Whigs had ‘ other great interests,’ to which the imter- 
ests of humanity were of secondary importance. Had 
they succeeded in the late canvass, the other great 
interests would have engrossed all their attention, 
and bleeding humanity might have called upon them, 
im vain. They have failed, and the defeat of their 
candidate, who may be justly denominated the Lis- 
ERTY-KILLER, causes the friends of the slave the less 
to regret the success of the baser party. 

Throughout the land, the Whig press is filled with 
‘lamentation; and’ mourning, and woe’—and the Lib- 
erty party are. charged with having caused their de- 
feat. Be itso. No event could give greater joy to 
the Liberty party, short of electing some of their own, 
candidates. To have defeated-either of the great 
parties is surely a triumph. 

“True it is, that, in their mode of electioneering, 
the Liberty party presses do not manifest any abhor- 
rence of the doctrine, that ‘all is fair in politics ;’ 
but that the party is more objectionable than the oth- 
er parties—that James G. Birney is more objectiona- 
ble than the vilest slaveholders—I do not believe ; 
although declared to be so’by so esteemed a friend as 
Edmund Quincy. For, truly,.Clay.and Polk are as 
much more to be objected to, as stealing men, women 
and children is worse than an ordinary breach of trust. 
That friend Quincy is right in laying before the anti- 
slavery public the facts upon which his objections are 
founded, even a dozen times each year, (as John Jay 
says,) I readily admit. Even Leavitt’s own version 
of the case shows the transaction to have been at least 
an unjustifiable and onable assumption, and 
abuse of power ; for if the paper could not be contin- 
ued for want of funds, the only honest course for the 
committee would have béen to suspend it, till after 
the anhual meeting. But I truly regret friend Quin- 
cy’s writing the article he did, entitled, ‘ Price of a 
Third Party President,’ because I think he judged 
Mr. Birney*wrongfully. Assoon as I heard the story 
of the ‘coalition,’ I denied it upon the ground that 
James G. Birney is nota fool. But I have not the 
shadow of doubt that the Emancipator, and the Liber- 





holders claim to be Abolitionists. To those persons |}ty party press in general, would have used the same 


we say, ‘ Friends, come up higher.’ 

Thousands upon thousands look upon Slavery 
t be ‘an evil.’ They look upon the colored 
race to be ‘an evil’ likewise; and they con- 
sider the free negroes in this country to be a still 
‘ greater evil;’ and their policy is, tochoose the least 
of evils. And we are encountering this class of ex- 
pedientists, and haters of God and humanity, at every 
step in life, and saying to them, ‘ Come up higher.’ 

Such is the true condition of the political parties. 


means and arguments to prove that the ‘ Garrison 
abolitionists’ were Whigs, had one of their number 
been nominated by that party, which the Whig press 
used against Birney ; for if a Whig gives five dollars 
to ‘Mr. Garrison’s society,’ Leavitt uses it as an ar- 
gument to prove that they are all Whigs; or if. we 
say that the Democratic party is the w6rse party of 
the two, it is quoted as evidence that we are all 
Whigs. 

Now I happen to know that Edward Little, Esq. of 





The self-styled ‘ Democratic’ party, which belies 
without shame or feeling every principle of truth, | 
honor or honesty ,—whose only principle of action is | 
to get power and keep it, by whatever means, either | 
good or evil, but always preferring evil,—would in | 
the very last resort be anti-slavery, provided there | 
were no other possible means by which they could | 
retain and secure to themselyes power, place and 
plunder. 

Their leadere having sold themselves, body, soul 
and spirit, to work perpetual evil without remorse, 
will never consent to a single virtuous act, so long 
as a vicious one promises to answer their purpose. 

The mass of voters in the party, destitute alike of 
morals and intelligence,—the worshippers of a name, 
and the tools of the vilest and meanest demagogues,— 
hesitate not to sanction the most flagrant outrages 
against humanity and truth, if required to do so in 
the name of their titular deity, ‘ Democracy !”’ 

Democracy !! The word which with themi is able 
to open and shut the gates of Hell—in the name of 
which, they are ever ready and eager to perpetrate 
any villany, having sold themselves to the slavehold- 
ing power without reserve—is the only real object of 
worship that they know. Sunk into the deepest 
depths of moral agd political degradation, beneath 


if they take on@ step, it must be to ‘ come up higher.’ 

The Whig party, whose leaders are no better, but 
having, within its organization many professed Abo- 
‘litionists, claiming to be ‘ Abolitionists as much as any 
body,’ aye not been able to sell themselves to the 
slaveholding Oligarchy at so cheap a rate. Seeing, 
in the refusal of Congress to receive on equal terms 
anti-slavery petiti a blow aimed at their own per- 
sonal and party rights, whenever the ‘ Democracy’ 
should be disposed to exclude them, if this first attack 
upon a Constitutional and natural right should be per- 
mitted to pass without opposition, they have been 
compelled to occupy, however unwillingly, a position 
one step higher in favor of their own liberty than 
their opponents ; and a. few, very few individuals 
among their representatives have dared to act, to some 
extent, in behalf of the poor unhappy Slaves. But, 
as a party, they are no less controlled by the slave- 
holding power in their general policy, and in the se- 
lection of their candidates for whom the party shall 
vote, or fail of Pe 1 morality, individu- 
al honesty, and unyielding uprightness of character, 
are not the qualities they require in candidates for 
political preferment—but availability. The man most 
likely to obtain the popular vote, is their general poli- 
cy. Mammon worship is their sin ; and to adorn his 








Danville, in Maine, who would not consent that I 
should lecture in the meeting-house_ where he wor- 
ships, is an ultra Whig; yet he attended the Liberty 
party convention, opposed General Fessenden’s con- 
stitutional argument, and gave five dollars to the Lib- 
erty party. And the greater number of the Liberty 
party men, whom I know, have a preference for the 
Whig policy. Are the Liberty party, therefore, 
Whigs, and allies of the Whigs? 

But, however objectionable the Liberty party is to 
the true moral abolitionists, on account of the con- 
duct of Birney, Leavitt & Co, yet I see not how an 
act of personal dishonesty, or abuse of power, from 
‘motives’ which they might have considered good, 
(for itis no new dogma, that.the end justifies the 
means, and that no faith is to be kept with heretics,) 
can be an objection against voting for Liberty party, 
in the minds of men who could vote for Polk or Clay, 
andall the unprincipled, swindling, lying and licen- 
tious candidates that may have been nominated for 
minor offices. 

Friend Gibbons expressed the hope that the mass 
of voting abolitionists would ‘ not suffer themselves 
to be shorn of their strength by that modern Delilah, 
Liberty party.’ I think that friend Gibbons, Child, 
and others, who consented to support Henry Clay 
upon a mere contingency ,have submitted to be shorn of 
their strength by the Philistines, without ‘ Delilah’s’ 
witchery to aid them; but I hope they will ‘come up 
higher.’ : . 

I can perceive no moral difference between the 
Whig party press and that of the Liberty party. Each 
of them deals in falsehood, perversion of truth, mis- 
representation of facts, and personal abuse. But, 
surely, political abolition is a higher idea than a tariff ; 
as much so as the personal liberty of an individual is 
of more importance than a ten-cent piece. I only re- 
gret that the party seems to view political abolition 
as the highest moral idea that they are able to em- 
brace. It is, however, a higher position than the 
Whig party have ever taken—therefore, there can 
scarcely be a reason why persons who will vote, and 
will continue to swear to support the Constitution of 
the United States, and who have up to the present 
time voted for Clay, Polk, et id genus omne, should 
see anything so really bad in the conduct of Birney, 
Leayitt, & Co. as to amount to an objection to vote 
with the party ; for men of all politics often vote for 
partizans, whom they would not trust to handle their 
red cents. 

They will be most likely to adopt the sentiment of 
Gerrit Smith and to let these 
things ‘go for what they are worth.’ What do poli- 


temple with silver shrines, a protective tariff appears | ticians care for the robbing of a few non-resistants, 


‘iemseives, and to the interests of the North. But 
how much soever they hate Slavery, they love 


and some others who were opposed to organizing a 
third political party, and putting a gag into the mouths 
of women (all for the glory of God and the safety of 
the church?) Nothing at ali—not they. These are 
matters too small for them to trouble themselves about. 


the 
were willing to custein the }They are satisfied with saying, they know nothing| 
man, from whose great talents as a statesman, and | about it. ae 
- destituti: e Ss it is plain that, as voting men become abolition- 3 





up the lamentation, ‘las! poor Tray !’—Being de-, 


other party, and make anewissue. Their four times i 
defeated champion must submit to ‘chew the cud of 












White and Earle ; and we can only say to them, as 
to others, ‘Come up higher.’ 

Joshua Leavitt exults in the reflection, that there 
are over thirty Liberty party papers published, while 
there are but two sustaining Morar Awti-Siavery ; 
and that the Emancipator has increased its subscrip- 
tion to more than nineteen thousand among its secta- 
rian readers. No doubt a large numberof subscribers 
is a still higher idea with him, than even political an- 
ti-slavery, and furnishes additional evidence that ‘ the 
end justifies the means,’ by which he came in posses- 
sion of the Emancipator. But no one will deny the 
ability with which the paper is conducted ; and with 
most men, that is of more importance than persona] 
honesty and veracity. But numbers are no mark 
that men are right; else the Whig party is better 
than the Liberty party, and the Democratic party 
better than both. 

To the Liberty party and all others, however, we 
say, ‘Come up higher’—for we cannot go down to 
you. To the Churches we say, ‘Come up higher,’ 
though you have no other motive than selfishness, 
Let the poor slave have the benefit of even your sel- 
fishness, which he will have when the interests of 
your parties require it, and not before. 

Let our motto, ‘NO UNION WITH SLAVE- 
HOLDERS,’ be constantly displayed. The fate of 
the Union is sealed.. Freemen, ‘ come up higher." 

D. 8. G. 





CONVENTION 
Bro. Gannison : 
I know that you will rejoice with me, that we 
fk have at last formed a Society in this city, for the 
abolition of Capital Punishment. You have labored 
long on this great subject. We have felt the need of 
an organization ; and, from the notice which I send 
you, it will be seen thatthe Society is to hold its 
first Cofivention on TUESDAY, Jan. 21. This will 
be the day before your great meeting on Anti-Sla- 
very. We supposed that mfany friends would be 
visiting the city, about that time. Now is the time 
to infl our Legislat We hope the friends 
will come by thousands, and make one more vigo- 
rous, determined onset upon the gallows, Let us 
awake. We have just had one execution in our 
State, notwithstanding all the efforts that were made 
in this city. Shall old Massachusetts be again stain. 
ed with blood? Let the friends of the abolition of the 
death-penalty arise in their might, and say NO! 
Come, then, friends and enemies, to the Marlboro’ 
Chapel; for our meeting will be free for all. [7 


ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 








iP VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. .p 

[> Sundry valuable pamphlets, adapted to the 
present exigencies of the anti-slavery cause, may be 
found by the delegates at 25, Cornhill. Their titles 
are—‘ The Constitution a Pro-Slavery Compact; or, 
Selections from the Madison Papers.’ Price 25 cts. 
single, or five copies for $1. * Come-outerism—Duty 
of Secession from a Corrupt Church, by William 
Goodell’—a masterly exposition. Price 6 cts. single, 
or 62 1-2 cts. per dozen. ‘Can Abolitionists vote, or 
take office under the U. 8. Constitution?” By Wen- 
dell Phillips. Price 10 cts. single, or 87 1-2 cts. per 
dozen. Send in your orders, and improve the time 
and the occasion. 





James Russert Lowett. The choice extracts 
which are given on our last page from the new work 
of Mr. Lowell, entitled ‘ Conversations on the Old 
Poets,’ will serve to create fresh admiration of this 
gifted poet for his moral courage, ethical discrimina- 
tion, ‘rare independence, and strong reformatory 
spirit, among those who have hitherto read his pro- 
ductions with pleasure and profit. We commend his 
work to all classes of the people. 





THE BRANDED HAND. 

The late frequent ssions of the South on 
Northern Liberty, domasiit loudly from the friends of 
freedom in the North, a united and powerful expres- 
sion of their entire sympathy with the anti-slavery 
prisoners ; their unqualfied approval of their course ; 
and their deep abhorrence of the tyranny which con- 
fines them in Southern dungeons. As one means of 
oapneaeg, ot sentiment, it is to publish a 
paper, to be devoted to the cause of these noble anti- 
slavery martyrs. 

Its title and motto will be—THE BRANDED 
HAND! It will be published once a month, at fifty 
cents a year, payable on delivery of-the first number. 
It will know no particular sect in religion or organi- 
zation in slavery. All, therefore, who love truth and 
liberty, are invited to aid us. All profits beyond costs 
of publishing to be given to the prisoners. All com- 
munications relative to the paper to be left at the 
Anti-Slavery Office,*Providence. 





IMPORTANT CONVENTION. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, will hold a Convention in the 
Marlboro’ Chapel, on Tuesday, Jan. 21, at 10 o'clock, 
A.M. Meeting to continue day and evening. 





NOTICE. 


A Levee will be held in the Tremont Chapel, on 
Monday evening, Januar 20th, at 8 o'clock, 
for the benefit of the New-England Freedom As- 
sociation. Tickets, fifty cents —to be had at the 
following places, namely :—Henry Forman, Ann-st. ; 
Patten Stewart, Endicott-street; Henry Watson and 
James L. Giles, Southack-street ; Charles Mahony, 
Fruit-street place; John J. Smith, Wilson’s Lane, 
Robert Wood, Fruit-street. ; 

The object of this Association is to afford relief to 
all destitute fugitives that come to Boston; and it is 
hoped that all friends of humanity will be present. 

Per order of the Directors : 
ROBERT WOOD, Sec'ry. 





PLYMOUTH CO. ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

A quarterly meeting of the Plymouth County A. 8. 
Society will be held at Bigelow's Hall, East Abing- 
ton, on Wednesday, the instant, commencing at 
10 o'clock, A. M. 

It is hoped that the friends from all parts of the 
county, and elsewhere, will feel the necessity of as- 
semblin ther at this time, to devise ways and 
means for advancement of the anti-slavery cause. 

‘To noble minds, that duty binds, 
No sacrifice is hard.’ 
: 8S. DYER, Sec'ry. 


South Abington, Jan. 6, 1845. 

{t7 Our friends in Plymouth County will perceive 
that the meeting of the State Society is to be held on 
the same day astheir own. As they will all be want- 
ed in Boston, it is hoped they will defer theirs.] 








ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
The lecture on Tuesday evening, Jan. 21, at Tre- 
mont Chapel, will be delivered by Rev. Joun Pirn- 
rpoxt. Subject—Athens. : 
To commence at 7 1-2 o'clock, precisely. 
CHAS. A. BATTISTE, Sec’ry. 


TREASU TRER’ Ss REPORT . 
Received from Andrews, 
. Ww. a 
ae hk apt ol ve oy #00 
&. 








The citizens of Boston and vici are i s 
that James Privgaux, Teacher of Piano-Forte 
= pos aly ac ag ged i ot 

* - Inquire 
“the Ofice, Fer 





means of procuring him many scholars,}—Ed. Lib. 
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ae and defending their doing so by speeches palliating 


He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 


And far, beneath, the earth and ocean spread, 


Contending tempests on his naked head, ’ 
And ‘ics reward the toil that to those summits led. 
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POETRY. 


From the Liberty Bell. 


TO THE MINISTERS OF THE FREE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


On their accepting the contributions of slavcholders, 








~ slavery. 
BY J. CSWALD MURRAY. 
So ye will take the vile accursed gold, 
The price of human wrongs and human tears, 
And then, with canting sophistry, uphold 
The treachery, to our ears! 
And ye will stretch the hand to Southern lords, 
Lords of the whip and fetter, and of Man; 
The cry of kindred blood, more deep than words, 
Ye'll stifle, if ye can! 


¥e, who so lately struck for Freedom's sake, 





So soon become Iscariots to the cause ' 
Recreant when Manhood, Freedom is at stake, 
All for a little dross ! 


a 


Even Pharisaic hypocrites of old 
Cast from the Temple’s sacred treasury 
The price of blood, the stained, ill-gotten gold, 


The cursed Judas-fee. 


But ye, the priests of better, clearer timés, 
Priests of a church that ca//s itself the Free, 
Can travel eagerly to distant climes, 


To share with slavery ! 


Have ye forgot the deep, condign disgrace 
Ages have heaped upon the traitor’s name, 
That ye so willingly assume his place, 
And rush to share bis shame ° 
Leave ye, henceforth, the Hero who declared, 
‘ Unto the least of these it is to me ;’ 
To follow thus the faithless wretch who dared 
The blackest treachery ! 
Then in man's memory be your names abhorred ' 
The finger of disgrace on you be turned ! 
The infamy of him whe sold his Lord, 


Your coward souls have earned. 


Lo! in the crannies of yourchurches, men ; 
Will see the slave's blood with the mortar mixed; 
On every page of your dim Bibles then 

Shall gory stains be fixed: 


And in the pauses of each saintly song, 

The music of his groans shall greet your eas ; 

And through your long-drawn prayers shall sound the 
strong 


Down-dropping of his tears! 


And in J' 


Slave-women’'s shrieks shall quiver in the air; 


ur churches, on nights dark and ‘Tonely, 


And men shall flee their hated pews, and only 
Slaves like yourselves sit there. 
Glasgow, Scotland. 





7 Here is a noble vindication of the efficaey of 
- - 
mora) suasion,—or, as Paul expresses it, ‘the foolish- 
ness of preaching.’ Thanks to its author. 
From the New-York Tribune. 
THE MIGHT OF WORDS. 


What to man his greatness giveth 


O’er the creeping things and birds, 
But the soul that in him liveth, 
And the glory of his words ? 


With the gift of life were given, 
For his utterance true and loud, 


Something of the. fire of heaven, 
And the thunder of the cloud. 


In his voice were blent the rushing 
Of the storm-winds o'er the seas, 
With the fountain’s peaceful gushing, 

And the music of the breeze : 


And the murmur of the bresking 
Of the billows on the shore, 

With the whirlwind’s harsh awaking 
In the forest dark and hoar 


Words are weapons, better, truer, 
Sharper than the battle-sword ! 

Strong against the evil-doer, 
With the server of the Lord! 


By the words of truth and terror 

Are the works of wrong revealed ; 
So the old and cherished error 

To the Weak and True shall yield. 








Words have shaken:the foundations 


Of old empires wide and strong, 


And cast down the kings of nations 


From the thrones of pride and wrong. 


Earnest words for Freedom spoken, 
Make the blind and bondman brave ; 

And the might of words hath broken 
E’en the fetters of the slave ! 

Words have filled the golden pages 
Of the Poet's deathless rhyme, 

Which, like iron, hath lmked the ages 
Of the world from time to time. 


Words have kept in thrilling story 
All the wonderful and true, 





And have garnered up the glory 
Of the Old World for the New. 


Words are messengers between us, 
With all truth and greatness fraught : 
So the wisdom born within us 
Cometh, hurrying from thought. 


If the tongue were dumb forever, 
Silence were not proud and strong ; 
Love were like a buried river— 
So were Eloquence and Song 


Oh ! but sweeter were the story, 
If men cast away the sword, 
And forget the evil glory 
That the tongues of men accord ! 
South Attleboro’, Mass. M. 





WINTER. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
Winter is coming! Who cares? who cares? 
Not the wealthy and proud, I trow; 
‘ Let it come,’ they cry, ‘ what matters to us 
How chilly the blast may blow ?’ 


‘ We'll feast and carouse in our lordly halls, 
The goblet of wine we'll drain; 

We'll mock at the wind with shouts of mirth, 
And music's echoing strain. 


* Little care we for the biting frost, 

While the fire gives forth its blaze; 
What to us is the dreary night, 

While we dance in the wax-light's rays?’ 


Tis thus the rich of the land will talk ; 
But think! oh, ye pompous great, 

That the harrowing storm ye laugh at within, 
Falis bleak on the poor at your gate ! 


They have blood in their veins, ay, pure as thine! 
Sut naught to quicken its flow; 

They have limbs that feel the whistling gale, 
And shrink from the driving snow. 


Winter is coming—Oh ! think, ye great, 
On the roofless, naked, and old; 

Dea! with them kindly,as man. with man, 
And spare them a tithe of your gold! 





THE FATE OF GENIUS, 
He who ascends the mountain tops shall fiad 
The ioftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow ; 


Must look down’ on the hate of those below. 
Though high, above, the sen of glory glow, 


Round him are iey focks, and loudly blow 





Bygos. 


LITERARY. 


For the Liberator. : 
‘CONVERSATIONS OW SOME OF THE 
CLD POETS.’ 

BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. ® 
We shall begin our quotations from this admirable 


work of Mr. Lowext, with a passage containing some if } : 
wholesome truths, clearly and p y exp d.| mite 4, for. we did-not gee tt Se, : , yr 


on 





ee | 





Philip says— 

‘Let me add something which occurs to me on men in, We have few such pre h 
the subject ofa metrical disposition of our words.— , Was. They preach against sin in the abstract,shooting 
Whether it be an argument in its favor or not, I ) their arrows into the woundless air. y 
shall not take upon myself to say. At least, the re-; itself in superfine broadcloth, and put its name on 








flection has been forced upon me many times, and } Charitable subscription-papers, and it is safe. We) 
not without some touch of painfulness. Even in! bandy compliments with it, instead of saying mes 
tay slight commerce with society, I have been obli-}ly, “Get thee behind me”! The Devil might listen | 
ged to notice a certain Lashfulness which seems to | to some preaching I have heard, without getting | 
clog men in the utierance of a noble or generous his appetite spoiled. There is a great deal of time | 
thought. We have become such ephemerides, such and money expended to make men believe that this | 
hangers-on of King To-day, that we seem hasty to/One or that ove will be dammed, and to scare or | 
smother, with a judicious cough, any allusion to our | Wheedle them into good Calvinists or Episcopali-. 
dethroned monareh, God. A harmless kind of din-|@™s; but very lite pains is taken to make em | 
ner-table loyalty, like that of the old Jacobites, may | good Christians. 

be winked at; but thorough piety, which is the ele- 

iment wherein all good cheekt and action can alone 
subsist, is quite out of fashion. Now verse seents to 
‘urnish men With a sufficient apology for giving way 


JOHN. 
You use plain words. 


PHILIP. 
Plain words are best. ‘Truth wants no veil; the, 


to their holy enthusiasm. It is the politician’s voca- 
tion to give us only homeopathic doses of truth, a 


grain. of the medicine to a whole Niagara of water | 


ind froth, The priest is fashioned by his hearers, 
and is too often rather the pillow of down for their 
consciences, than the conductor of the arrowy 
lightnings of God’s wrath. 


words at more than his heart, and will denounce | 


what be, but not what his doctrines, condemned.— 


He remembers his meekness, and takes care to for- | 
But the poet can echo | 


ret the whip of small cords. 


the eternal harmonies in the very face of the prodi- | 
zal world, without winking or stammering. The | 
tar is always hot anf the feather-bed ready unrip- | 
ved for him who utters his conscience in plain | 


ese; but there is a charm in verse,”which saves 


He values Christ’s | 


chastity and beauty of ber countenance are defence 
enough against all lewd eyes. Falsehood, otily, | 
|needs to hide ber face; for, that unseen, she has | 
learned so well to mimic the gait and feign the} 
| voice of Truth, as to counterfeit her with ease and | 
safety, Our tongue has become so courtly and po- | 
lite, as well-nigh to have forgotten that it has also | 





| words befitting indignation and reproof. Some 
| thoughts demand the utmost swell and voluptuous- 
ness of language; they should float like Aphrodite 
| upborne on a summer ocean. For others, the words 
should be jagged and immitigable and abrupt, as 
the rocks upon the shore. Let the feeling of the 
moment choose, _If melody be needed, the chance 
shell of the tortoise shall become a lyre which 


Apollo might sigh for. 
- JOHN. 
It has never been a sate thing to breathe a whis- 
| per against the church, least of all iti this country, 
where it has no prop from the state, but is founded 
only on the love, or, if you will have it so, the pre- 
f JOHN. | judices of the people. Religion has come to be es- 
Your notion is a fanciful one. It is only because | teemed synonymous with the church; there are 
ihe poet is nearer to a state of nature in spiritual | few minds clear enough to separate it from the 
thimgs than other men, and because his natural in-| building erected for its convenience and its shel-| 
stinet for truth is keener, that he is the master ofa ter, It is this which has made our Christianity ex- | 
more inspired utterance, We stupidly call the life ternal, a task-ceremony to be gone through with, 
of savages a state of nature, as if Nature loved our and not a principle of life itself The church has | 
bestial qualities better than our divine ones. Th been looked on too much in the light of a machine, 
condition of the peet may be more truly named so, which only needs a little oil, now and then, on its | 
in whom the highest refinement of civilization con- joints and axles, to make it run glibly, and perform | 
sists with the utmost simplicity of the unblunted jj its functions without grating or creaking. Noth- | 
spiritual instincts, He is weatherwise in the signsof jing that we can say will be of mtich service. The | 
Providence. The, dense, hot air, which foretells reformers must come from her own bosom; and | 
the coming earthquake ot-a reyolution in the moral 4ahere are many devout souls among her priests | 
world, grows painful to his Tings, while other men how, who would lay down their lives to purify her. | 
can yet breathe freelyin it. © Trifles, which other The names of infidel and heretie or ihe San benitos 
natures pass by anheeded, are to him unegring fin-' jn which we dress offenders in the nineteenth cen- | 
ger-posts. He can tracé “God's footsteps by a bro-' tury, and’ a bigoted public opinion furnishes the | 


eathless the preacher of those most ancient doc- 
irmes, which are termed new whenever they are 
‘evived, ~ George Herbert says, 
‘© A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 





a 

dillon cnamekc They are as fruitful a text to you| 

as the ‘ Kaim o’ Kimprunes’ to Mr, Oldbuck. I 
enthusiasm very well, but you sometimes jum- 


' PHILIP. 

You forget that I believe the poetical sentiment, 
and what we call the sentiment of natural religion, 
to be identical. Both of them are lite-members of 
the New-England Anti-Slavery Society. You are, 
at heart, as much an abolitionist as 1; and if you 
were not, I should suspect the purity of my own 
principles, if they built up a wail between me and 
my brother. No sincere desire of doing good need 
make ap enemy of a single human being; for that 
is a capacity in which he is by nature unfitted to 
shine. It may,and must, rouse opposition; but 
that philanthropy has surely a flaw in it,- which 
camot sympathize with the oppressor equally as 
with the oppressed. It is the high and glorious 
vocation of Poesy as well asto make cur own daily 
life and toil more beautiful and holy to us by the 
divine ministerings of love, as to render us swift to 
convey the same blessing to our brother. Poesy is 
love’s chosen apostle, and the very almoner of God. 
She is the home of the outeast, and the wealth of 
the needy. For her the hut becomes a palace, 
whose halls are guarded by the gods of Phidias, 
and kept peaceful by the maid-mothers of Raphael. 
She loves better the poor wanderer whose bare feet 
know by heart all the uvae Cages of the pave- 
ment, than the delicate maiden for whose damty 
soles Brussels and ‘Turkey have been over-careful ; 
and I deubt not but some remembered scrap of 
childish song hath often been a truer alms than all 
the benevolent societies could give. She is the 
best missionary, knowing when she may knock at 
the door of the most curmudgeonly hearts, without 
being turned away unheard. The omnipresence 
of ber spirit is beautifully and touchingly expressed 
in ‘The Poet, one of the divisions of a little volume 
of poems by Cornelius Mathews. Were the whole 
book as simple in thought and diction as the most 
of this particular poem, I know few modern vol- 
umes that would equal it. Let me read you the 
passage I alluded to. You will see that the poor 
slave is not forgotten. 


‘There sits not on the wilderness’s edge, 
In the dusk lodges of the wintry North, 
Nor couches in the rice-field’s slimy sedge, 
Nor on the cold, wide waters ventures forth,— 
Who waits not, in the pauses of his toil, 
With hope that spirits in the air may sing ; 
Who upward turns not, at propitious times, 
Breathless, his silent features listening, 
In desert and in lodge, on marsh and main, 





sun of mankind’s mor- 
al sense. What ot the world’s sore-distressed 
feats did be touts The Vieeee? What gleam of 


sunshine i race 
the more freely and bounteously for him? The 
tereat intellect dies with its possessor ; the great 

his name in whose 


bani by the usurping intellect, to rouse our loy- 
ona and 


PHILIP. 

What you say is true. ‘The intellect, so it be at 
work, cares not much for whet end. It is forever 
moulding with its restless fingers the clay within its 
reach, and shapes with almost equal pleasure an 
Apollo or @ Priapus. But they err who assert that 
what we humanly call great, must or need be virtu- 
ous. For the intellect may seduce the heart; and 
so, even by wicked means, create something wibat 
shall last. ‘This was the case with Voltaire, whose 
omnipotent sneer, evil in itself, did good as well as 
evil. To me, one of the most inte! relics of 
Pg acer is that table-talk of his in his island-jail. 
A kind of Coleridge-Machiavel, he says something 
noticeable about everything, scrawling the aphoris- 
tic commentaries of ‘a general with the cramped 
precision of an orderly-sergeant. 

In the course of some acute remarks upon the 
English language occurs the following tribute to 
some of the most eloquent anti-slavery orators—we 
say to some, for the names given by no means ex- 
haust the catalogue : 


‘Jt is not our speech that has grown cowardly 
and time-serving, but we ourselves; and we have 
bribed the language to turn traitor with us. Because | 
we do not task it in that cause which is the holiest, | 
because the humblest and weakest and most despis- | 
ed, of all that call Freedom mother, does it there- 
fore refuse its ancient privilege of thunder to the 
lips of Phillips, or Douglass, or Burleigh, or Abby 
Kelley ? Let the mean apartments into which the 
Church and the State have driven the apostles of 
that humanity which Christ preached and practised 
answer! Let the unchartered majesty of the blue 
heaven which has never forbid them the shelter of 
its soaring canopy, when the poor buildings of bu-_ 








To feed his hungry heart and conquer pain.’ 


JOHN. 

Worthy of the fine imagination and the classic | 
taste of Collins; though he would have found fault, | 
I suspect, with the assonance of ¢ sits not’ and ‘ waits 


ken twig or misplaced leaf. But, after all, itis figots and applies the match! ‘The very cross it- *0t, coming in as they do, also, in the same place 


only the music of the verse, and not the mere form | self, to which the sacred right of private judgment 
of verse itself, that makes the poet's truths more fled for sanctuary, has been turned intoa whipping- 
weleome. Music understands all languages, and | post. Doubtless, there are no nations on the earth | 
she interprets between him and his hearers, You | so wicked as those which profess Christianity ; and | 
see I have been tearinga leaf out of your own book. | the blame may be laid in great measure at the door | 
The truth is, that the world cares very little about of the church, which has always sought temporal | 
the matter. It has become a mercantile, World, power, and has chosen rather to lean upon the arm | 
and, if some tmufmur of the poet’s song creep into of flesh than upon that of God. The church has | 
the counting-room, it thinks of the Insane Asylum corrupted Christianity. She has decked her per-| 
and runs up another column of figurés. . But when | son and embroidered her garments with the spoils | 
a rude fellow rushes in, and becomes downright | of pagan altars, and has built her temples of blocks 
abusive im every-day speech, and gives the respeet-| which paganism had squared ready to her hand. 
able world the lie without scruple, why then, if the} We are still Huns and Vandals, and Saxons and 
constable be not at hand, a writ of trespass_is sued Celts, at heart. We have carved a cross upon our 
out in Judge Lynch’s court! Soj'too, of the preach- | a}tars, but the smoke of our sacrifice goes up to 
er. The world goes to chureh to be quiéty and’ Thor and Odin still, Lately I read in the news- 
takes it amiss to be interrupted in a calculation of papers a toast given at a military festival, by one of | 
the price of cotton by a personal reference to any of those who claim to be the earthly representatives of 
its own bosom sins. The world has engaged’ the | the Prince of Peace. England and France send out 
preacher to abuse the Scribes and Pharisees, and | the cannon ahd the, bayonet, upon missionary en- 
not to be looking too nicely after its own consciénce. terprises, to India and Africa, and our modern Eli- 
The world believes firmly that the whole race of ots and Brainerds among the red> men are of. the 
Scribes and Pharisees was dead and buried two) same ‘persuasive metal. 

thousand years ago, and sees no harm in being a 
little severe upon their foibles, especially as there | 
are no surviving relatives whose feelings can be 
set on edge by it.’ 


PHILIP. , ; 
Well, well, let us hope for change. There are 
signs of it; there has been a growling of thunder 
. | round the horizon for many days, We ire like the 
The eloquent close of the following passage will) people in countries subject to earthquakes, who | 
give some idea of Lowell's conception of true piety. | crowd into the churches for safety, but find that | 
\ rE , ed fi } their sacred walls are as fragile as other works of 
‘An author’s piety cannot be provec — the ‘human hands, Nay, the very massiveness of their 
regular occurrence of certain inigntony anc? ae _architgeture makes their destruction more sudden, 
. 1S relic re 2 y) s . ’ 
nous : st ligion sis =w Baer ij <_< mons vie he /and their fall more dangerous. You and I have 
ch, perments te ehel a ave roud books becone convinced of ti. Beth of having er 
- s Spee ’ . tain reforms at heart, and believing them to be 
alluded to; which yet irresistibly persuaded me Of) o¢ vital interest to mnnaiadl pe i first to fite 
the writer’s faith in him and child-like love of him. | gpureh as the nearest helper under :God, We 
And I have read others, where that blessed name} poye peen disappointed. Let us pot waste our 
with a parenthetical and systematic piety, made tine in throwine stoves atits insensible doors. As 
part of eyery sentence, and only impressed me like | you have said, the Yeformers must come from with- 
‘ - 4 , ; There |: wisi. sat oak . te ¥ 
he conn uring regan lice, n. ‘he pe of poston wo rong, ht al 
‘ - A chy,» ’ rer servants wil! unite against an exoteric assai- 
saps Now aogier: dape of the Sveti 4nd seats oa neat > ene oa Tn oes Sere 
ni, ceglichiiaticihe eae Me pid ae | bullets, and using the leaves of the holy book itself! 
men, seem to claim a monopoly in religion. It is, for wadding. But 1 will never enter a church from | 
; ; ~eativ ner} : > = r 
something i per eg ostly end We ae —— which a prayer goes up for the prosperous only, or | 
part of bof ob ys a Sema , S mus peate Y | for the unfortunate among the oppressors, and not 
23 age? r bget dt e market, own get en me for the oppressed and fallen; as it God had ordain- | 
eC 7 ” an heyy Hoa A, rene, et Beep sie ed our pride of caste and our distinctions of color, | 
— 1€ ages fk aa 1 i, Mar £ } srt and as if Christ had forgotten those that are in bonds. 
what was set apart for the gods, Many of our OWD | We are bid to imitate God ; let us in this also follow 
time imitate that ethnic serupulousness, and care- | j,i, example, whose only revenge upon error is the 
fully nage weniion, ae Bb meat” rye | giving success to truth, and but strive more cheer- | 
per 1 “ ‘hinin, ” dais . mildl saa re ae ike | fully for the triumph of what we believe to be right. | 
erywhere snining 5, mudtly ar quantity, | Let us, above all things, imitate him in ascribing | 
a lamp set in an alabaster vase. The wise man | what we see 6f w -doing to blindness and error, | 
maintains a hospitable mind. He scruples not to | rather than to wilful sin. The Devil loves nothing | 
entertain thoughts, no matter psy strange — a better than the intolerance of reformers, and dreads | 
eign they may be, and to ask news of them Of pothing so much as their charity and patience. The 


realms which he has never explored. He has no scourge is better upon our backs than in our hands. | 
fear of their stirring any treason under his own | 


roof. Chaucer apparently acted upon this priuci-| ' . JOHN. 

ple. He loved speculation, and, when he was run-; When the air grows thick and heavy, and the} 
ning down some theological dogma, he does not clouds gather in the moral atmosphere, the tall stee- | 
mind leaping the church inclosure, and pursuing Ples-6f the church are apt to attract the “lightning | 
his prey till it takes refuge under the cassock of the frst. Its pride and love of high places are the most | 
priest himself. But, though he seems not torset fatalef copductors. That,small upper room, in| 
much store by forms and outward observances, be whiche the’ disciples were first gathered, would | 
is quite too near the days of wonder and belief and always be safé enough. 

earnestness, not to be truly religious. The earliest) There is too much truth also’in the following : 
poetry of all countries is sacred poetry, or that ih | , 








PHILIP. 


which the idea of God predominates and is devel-| 


oped. The first effort at speech which man’s nature 
makes in all tongues is, to pronounce the word 
“Father.” Reverence is the foundation of all poe- 
try. From reverence the spirit climbs on to love, 
and thence beholds all things. No matter in what | 
Scythian fashion these first recognitions of some- 
thing above and beyond the soul are uttered, they , 
e@tain the germs of psalms and prophecies.— 
Whether, for a while, the immortal guest rests Satis- 


| fied with a Fetish or an Apollo, it has already 


grasped the clew which leads unerringly to the very | 
highest idea. For reverence is the most keen-eyed 
and exacting of all the faculties, and, if there be the 
least flaw in its idol, it will kneel no longer. From 
wood it rises to gold and ivory; from these, to the - 
yet simpler and more majestic marble; and, plant- 
ing its foot upon that, it leaps upward to the infinite | 
and invisible. When I assume reverence, then, as | 
the very primal essence of life and poetry, J claim) 
for it a nobler stirp than it has been the fashion to 
allow it. Beyond Adam runs back its illustrious | 
genealogy. It stood with Urial in the sun, and | 
looked down over the battlements of heaven with | 
the angelic guards... In short, itis no other than the | 
religious sentiment itself. That is poetry which 
makes sorrow lovely, and joy solemn to us, and re- 
veals to us the holiness of things. Faith casts her- 
self upon her neck as upon a sister’s. She shows 
us what glimpses we get of life’s spiritual face — 
What she looks on becomes miraculous though it 
be but the dust of the way-side; and miracles be- 
come but as dust for their simpleness, There is 
nothing without her; with her there can be 
nothing mean. What songs the Druids sang with- 
in the sacred cirenit of Stonehenge we can barely 
conjecture ; but those forlorn stones doubtless echo- 
ed with appeals to a higher something ; and are not 
even now without their sanetity, since set. chee 
icle a nation’s desire after God. Whether 
forest-priests worshipped the stran beautiful el- 
ement of fire, or if the pilgrim Belief pitched her 
tent and rested for a night in seme ruder and bleak- 
er creed, there we may yet trace the light footprints 


i 
' 





of Poesy, as she Jed Ler sisters onward to fairer (and 


Soidy pd, seems forging prices to the oracle of 


Here are some bold truths, which, though startling 
to the multitude, are truisms to the abolitionists. 
who for years have seeh and said them as plainly, if 
not as elegantly. * 





‘There are some. minds to which all true poetry | 
seems inflated ; commonwealths, from which poets 
are excluded without the artificial help_of a Pla-| 
tonic edict. The mass of men fre so tallen Bont's 
true state of nature, that whatever would faim re-| 
call them to it, or presup’ it, seems ridiculous 


and unnatural. Read Milton aloud on the Exchange, 
t 


and you would be laughed at, as‘fhuch4s for wha 
you read, as for reading at all. The multitude take 
the expression of something they have never felt, 
for an absurdity or an affectation, or worse. So it | 


‘js if they hear anything which strokes their preju- 
| dices the wrong way. When the 


sent missionaries to convert the 
Brahmins expressed their entire 
the principles of the Christian religion, except in- | 
asmuch as it allowed its believers to eat cow’s flesh | 
and to spit. An intelligent Turk, who should come | 
to this country with our Declaration of Indepen-' 
dence in his head, would be delighted and surprised | 
to find that a man may carry out in his practice al- 
most any doctrine, save the main one which that 
instrument inculcates, without any fear of Autocrat 
Mob, He may preach despotism and be respecta- 
ble, Mahometanism and he would be run after ; drut 
if he preach Abolitionism, he loses caste at once, — 
To us, on the other hand, this seems highly natura’ 
and proper. : 
JOHN. 

God’s livery is a very plain one ; but its wearers 
have good reason to be content. If it have not so 
much gold lace about it as Satan’s, it keeps out foul 
weather better, and is besides a great deal cheaper. 

We quote andther enthusiastic passage about poe- 
try, containing some fine remarks upon other sub- 
jects :— * : - : 


ing of Denmark 
the | 
i with 





in their respective verses. But these are trifles. 
No man ought to stop, looking for motes in such a 
beaker of pure Hippocrene as this, These lines 
express a truth, Pm in such utterance, the mind 
does not linger daintily picking choice phrase, as it. 
«does for the decking out of a taney, Truth comes | 
huddling forth-like molten iron, which, though it be | 
beautified by the little swarms of bee-like sparks | 
which hover around it, yet runs into the nearest | 
channel and there soon hardens, taking the chance 
shape of its mould. 
PHILIP. 
Those verses do, indeed, express a truth. The- 
love of the beautiful and true, like the dewdrop in 
the heart of the erystal, remains forever clear and 
liquid in the inmost shrine of man’s being, though | 
all the rest be turned to stone by sorrow and degra- 
dation. The angel, who has once come down into 
the soul, will not be driven thence by any sin or 
baseness even, much less by any undeserved op- 
pression or wrong. At the soul’s gate sits she 
silently, with folded hands and downcast eyes; but, 
at the least touch of nobleness, those patient orbs 
are serenely uplifted, and the whole spirit is light- 
ened with their prayerful lustre. Over all life 
broods Poesy, like the calm, blue sky with its 
motherly, rebuking face. She is the true preacher | 
of the Word, and when, in time of danger and trou- 
ble, the established shepherds have cast down their 
crooks and fled, she tenderly careth for the flock. 
On her calm and fearless heart rests weary Freedom, 
when all the world have driven her from the door | 
with scoffs and mockings. From her white breasts | 
flows the strong milk which nurses our heroes and | 
martyrs ; and she blunts the sharp tooth of the fire, | 
makes the axe edgeless, and dignifies the pillory or 
the gallows, She is the great reformer, and, where 
the love of her is strong end healthy, wickedness 
and wrong cannot long prevail. The more this 
love is cultivated and retined, the more do men } 
strive to make their outward lives rhythmical and | 
harmonious, that they accord with that inward and | 
dominant rhythm, by whose key the composition of! 
all noble and worthy deeds is guided. To make | 
oue object, in outward or inward nature, more holy | 
to a single heart, is reward enough for a life; for, | 
the more sympathies we gain or awaken for what | 
is beautiful, by so much deeper will be our sympa- | 
thy for that which is most beautifil—the human | 
soul. Love never contracts its circles; they widen | 
by as fixed and sure a law zs those around a pebble | 
cast into still water. The angel of love, when, full | 
of sorrow, he followed the first exiles, behind whom | 
the gutes of Paradise shut with that mournful clang, | 
of which some faint echo has lingered in the hearts , 
of all their offspring, unwittingly snapped off and | 
brought away in his hand the seed-pod of one of 
the never-fuding flowers which grew there. Into. 
all dreary and desolate places {ell some of its bles-| 
sed kernels ; they asked but little soil to root them- | 
selves in, and in this narrow patch of our poor clay | 
they sprang most quickly and sturdily. Gladly they 
grew, and from them all time has been sown with 
whatever gives a higher hope to the soul, or makes 
lite nobler and more godlike ; while, from the over- 
arching sky of poesy, sweet dew forever falls, to 
nurse and keep them green and fresh from the 
world’s dust, 


} 


JOHN. 

If a drop or two from the phial of my unassisted 
reason, which you, I fear, would leave in some dark | 
corner upon the shelf, while you are playing off) 
your experiments with the brighter-hued fluids of 
the laboratory, be competent to precipitate the the- 
ory which you have dissolved iu so splendid a com- 
mixture, I should guess that your notion of the good 
influence of poetry amounts simply to this,—that it 
maintains the sway of the heart over the intellect. 
The intelleét has only one failing, which, to be sure, 
is a very considerable one; it has no conscience. 
Napoleon is the readiest instance of this. If his 
heart had borne any proportion to bis brain, he had 
been one of the greatest men in all history. - As it, 
is, his triumphs are of the intellect merely, which 
me , indeed, may wonder at, but will never love. | 
He will go down to posterity as a deformity; like | 
one of those hideous caricatures in plaster, of which | 
his countrymen are so tond, s noticeable fact, by 
the way, and illustrative of national character,) 
whose chief characteristic is a monstrous head out 
of all proportion to the 6ther members. That ath- 












| us. never heard that the Quaker women were 


, universal hiss of the world shall fall upon it asa 


| into a brothel. 


'Y | with the Governor and Council for a short reprieve 


oi 


man hands have been scoffingly denied them, an- 
swer! 

The mention of Abby Kelley leads to the following | 
vindication of woman as a public speaker, which is | 
of weight not only in itself, but as the well-consider- 
ed opinion of one of the most gentle and refined men 
of this generation, whose birth and breeding have 
placed him in the highest society, and who is connect- 
ed by the nearest ties with some of the loveliest and | 
most highly cultivated women of our country. .- 





JOHN. 

If women fulfilled truly their divine errand, there 
would be no need of reforming societies. The 
memory of the eyes that hung over a man in infan- | 
ey and childhood will baunt him through all his’ 
after life. If they were good and holy, they will | 
cheer and encourage him in every noble deed,’ 
and shame him out of every meanness and com-_ 
promise. 





PHILIP. 
* In spite of the side-thrusts which you sometimes 
make at my abolitionism, I am persuaded that | 
ite go as far as J do in that matter. I know your | 
1umor for appearing what you are not, in order, | 
by opposition, to draw out opinions upon the side | 
which you really espouse. Such is your assumed | 
liking jor the artificial school of poetry. You are | 
willing to assume any disguise in order to get into! 
the enemy’s camp, and, once there, like Alired, | 
you sing them a song that sends them all to their! 
arms. <A little while ago, you spoke approving- 
ly of Miss Kelley; if I had done it, the 'Thersites- 
half of your nature Would have been aroused at a 
breath. Do you really love to hear a woman speak 
in public ? 

JOHN. 

Why not as well as in private, or at all? If any 
have aught worth hearing to. say, let them say it, 
be they men or women. We have more than 
enough prating by those who have nothing to tell 


the worse for preaching, or the men for listening to 
them., If we pardon such exhibitions as those of 
the dancing-females on the stage, surely our pru- 
dery need not bristle in such a hedgehog fashion, 
use a woman in the chaste garb of the Friends 

dares to plead in public for the down-trodden cause 
of justice and freedom. Or perhaps it is more 
modest and maidenly for a woman to expose 
body in public than her soul? If we listen and ap- 
plaud, while, as Coleridge says, 

* Heaves the proud harlot her distended breast 

In intricacies of laborious song,’ 


must we esteem it derogatory to our sense of re- 
finement to drink irom the fresh brook of a true 
woman’s voice, as it gushes up from a heart throb- 
bing only with tenderness for our neighbor fallen 
among thieves? Here in Massachusetts we burn 
Popish nunneries, but we maintain a whole system 
of Protestant ones. If a woman is to be an Ama- 
zon, all the cloisters in the world will not starve o' 
compress her into a Cordelia. ‘There is no sex in 
nobie thoughts, and deeds agreeing with them; and 
such recruits do equally good service in the army 
of truth, whether they are brought in by women or 
men. Out on your Janus-faced virtue, with its one 
front looking smilingly to the stage, and its other 
with shame-shut eyes turned frowningly upon the 
anti-slavery Convention! If other reapers be want- 
ing, let women go forth into the harvest-field of 
God, and bind the ripe shocks of grain; the com- 
plexion of their souls shall not Be tanned or weath- 
er-stained, for the sun that shines there only makes 
the fairer and whiter all that it looks upon. What- | 
ever is in its place is in the highest place; what-' 
ever is right is geuceful, noble, expedient; and the 








benediction, and go up to the ear of God as the 
most moving prayer in its behalf. If a woman be! 
truly chaste, that-thastity shall surround her, in. 

ing to a public assembly, with a ring of pro-| 
tecting and rebuking light, and make the e 
rostrum as private as an oratory ; if immodest, there | 
is that in her which can turn the very house of God 


PHILIP. 

I shall not dispute the point with you. I love to 
bear the voices of women anywhere, but chiefly 
where truth is pleaded for; they know a shorter 
wey to the heart than those of men do. 


| 
EXECUTION OF BARRETT. 


lt is well known to most of our readers, that a; 
large and highly respectable meeting of citizens of 
Boston, opposed to capital punishment, was held 
at Ritchie Hail, on the evening of December 26th, 
at which a committee was appointed wo intercede 


for Thomas Barrett, then under sentence of death 

at Worcester, and to be executed on Friday, the 3d 

January. 
omunittee attended to the duty assi 





zy; the rigid hearts of the 
3. the to their 
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be bung at Worcester, on the 3d day oj J... 


in a state of intoxiestion at the time he jx aa 


 ‘Blias Richards, 
M 


-_Raove-Island.—Amarancy Paine, Prev’ 
William Adams, 


_terloo ;—John H. Parker, Peru. 
| Pexxsyivasia.—-M, Preston, 


 phia ; Josern Fuurox, Penni 


ape 5 4 suid commitiee hive 
uty assigned to them, and pe 

ally etad erpagpest upon the Gon, sale pene. 
presenting among other causes which iy, theo, . 
of the ogee gt oem a delay ‘ra oO} Mion 
tion proper = ’ 4 purpose of gaining ti . 
full representation of the case, with a View to re 
of death to 
Barrett Was 


to have committed the crimes charsed ip 
that one of the jury by which Barrett wee 7" 
ted, has since made affidavit that i: was 4, seal 
himself and the other jurors at the time qi). ps by 
was found, that they would unite in a recony fs 
tion ot Barrett to executive mercy, thous |, th 
owing to some inadvertence or other case 
not done ; and as it Was furthermore represent pe 
the Governor and Council by the committee of ae 
meeting, that the said Barrett was not in g olen 
state of mind for death, if not legally insane; 
whereas, the Governor and Council refused Fa 
the reprieve prayed for ; therefore, es) 

Resolved, That we deeply regret the refisal 
the Executive Couneil to advise the Governor . 
grant the short reprieve asked for in the above ca > 
and are profoundly sorry that the claims of hun nig 
ity have not been regarded by that body, ey, 4 . 
the slight extent of indulging a fellow being with 
a few days of life, while the opponents of “ 
punishment could labor to show sufficient oe 
for a commutation of his punishment from ‘ 
to imprisonment in the State Prison, 
: Resolved, That we are unable to perceive what 
injury public justice could have suffered, had the 
re ae ire, been oo and cannot acqui- 
esce ropriety of that decision, whi 
cut us off from all opportunity to intere exis: 
life of a fellow-creature.  ~ 

Resolved, ‘That the act @f taking human jig 
which has this day been committed at Wore ste 
by direction of the Executive authority of Mossn. 
chusetts, is in our opinion a mensure to be lames. 
ted as fraught with most deleterious consequenes . 
to the public mind, and entirely inoperative for de 
prevention of crime. : 

Resolved, That the occurence of this execution 
of a fellow being in the State of Massachusetts 
calls loudly for concentrated and decisive aorics 


ney da. 


i Same 


ause 
leath 


ede for the 


action 
on the part of the opponents of capital punishment, 
to the end that the public opinion may be aroused 


to the enormity of the transaction, and the disgrace. 
ful law which sanctions it may be obliterated from 


the Statute Book.’ 
The meeting then adjourned for one week. 
TEETH--TEETH ! 
DR. PERKINS, SURGEON DENTIST, 


OULD inform his friends and the public, tha 
he has reméved to No. 3 WINTER-ST7. 
corner of Washington-street, where he will be happy 
to attend to the calls of those who may favor him 
with their patronage. Dr. P. would call the attention 
of those requiring ARTIFICIAL TEETH to his 
mede of inserting them on'GOLD PLATE and PA. 
LADIUM, upon the principle of ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE (with or without false gums,) and there. 
by doing away with the use of springs and clasps, 
which are very liable to injure the natural teeth. He 
would also ask attention to his new methed of filling 
carious teeth that ache, or that have their nerves e+. 
posed. Those suffering from that excruciating pain 
(tooth ache) can be releved in a few minutes, and 
then have their teeth filled and made useful for years 
Dr. P. would remark to those in want of such opers. 
tion, that if they will call upon him, be will expla'n to 
them his mode of filling such teeth, and also refer 
them to many of his patrons who have been benefit. 
ted by his mode of practice. 

Particular attention is paidto FILLING TEETH 
partially decayed, so as to be firm ard serviceable 
during life, and also to the extracting of dead teeth 
and stumps, which, by their constant: irritation and 
deleterious effects upon the constitution, produces 
many diseases and nervous affections, such as Dis. 
pepsia, Tic Doloreux, Headache, &c. &c. All branches 
of the profession attended to, and at the shortest uo- 
tice. 

_U> Dr. P. having had several years’ experience in 
his profession, and having reduced his charges from 
25 to 50 per cent. feels confident of giving entire sat- 
isfaction to those who may favor him with a call. 1 
those unacquainted with him professionally, the best 
of references will be given. 4 liberal deduction moi: 
to those in moderate circumstances. 


Nov. 22. 











To Abolitionists 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERAL. 


JOHN P. COBURN 


b ial bemary his friends and customers, that he has 
removed from No. 8 Brattle-street, to 


51 Cornhill and 24 Brattie-street 


Where he continues his same line of business, with 
an addition, viz: 


CLOTHING, 


Cut and made in the neatest and most fashionable 
style. He has also taken considerable pains to select 
A FIRST RATE CUTTER, who will give his at- 
tention to cutting only. He has selected an assort- 
ment of the most fashionable CLOTHS, viz: Broad: 
cloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, Tweeds, as well 1 
VESTINGS of the latest style, all of which he will 
make up in the most fashionable style, and on rea- 
sonable terms, and will take GENTLEMEN'S OFT- 
CAST GARMENTS in pay, or part pay. 

Please give him a call, if you wish to be used wel! 
and get the worth of your money. 

ir J. P. COBURN would furthermore inform the 
public, that he has made extensive arrangements, and 
is prepared to execute any amount of Clothing in th: 
above line. 

iy The highest price paid for Gentlemen's of 
cast Garments. Also, clothing cleaned and repaireé 
in the neatest and most thorough manner, at shot 
notice. 


——e 





RESPIRATORS, 


OR 
BREATH-WARMING INSTRUMENTS. 


2 is subscriber continues to have Respirators ma 
ufactured under his immediate direction, and 10 
ports others from England. The experience of 5¥ 
tere has more than confirmed the antic:pations b 
ad formed froin the philosophical construction of tht 
instruments. They are eminently useful in al! pub 
monary complaints where exposure to cold ator 
phere produces evil consequences. During the p* 
winter, several healthy persons have used them ¥' 
exceeding comfort when travelling in very © 
weather, and without any subsequent injury to 4 
selyes. The instruments may be procured at 3 hing: 
ston-street, at hisagent’s, Theodore Metcall s, Tre- 
mont-street, and at several of the Druggist store®” 

this city and of the country. ‘ 

H. I. BOWDITCH, ™. ¥ 

Boston, Oct, 12, 1844. 


x J 
NEW BOOKS. 
LOWERS FOR CHILDREN, by L. Mam 
Child; Letters from New-York, (new edition 
Hours of Communion, by E. H. Chapin; Sacree Fio- 
ra, or Flowers from the Grave of a Child, by Hea! 
Bacon. The Rose of Sharon, a Religious Souven’ 
for 1845, edited by Miss 8. C. Edgarton; with ® © 
riety of other Books, Albums, &c. suitable for Ch" 
mas and New Year's Presents. 
For sale by 
Dec. 20. tf 








BELA MARSH, 


25 Corie 





VOICES OF THE TRUE-HEARTED. — 

OR sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, Nos r, viel 

of the above periodical, published at Philace 
phia. 


Also—‘ The Constitutiom a Pro-Slavery Comp"! 


‘Extracts from the Slave Code, &c. ; new ng 
tions. Jan. 1 
dl 
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AGENTS FOR THE LIBER ATOR. 
- New-Hampsnine.—Leonard Chase, Milfore’ ris 
Vermowxt.—Rowland T. Robinson, North 1° 
ell ;—Richard 
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TER a Levy, Lowell 
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